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book  III.  —  CHAPTER  IV.  —  MARTIN 
odrwood’8  reckoning  with  him¬ 
self. 

IT  was  full  time  that  Martin  Gurwood 
returned  to  Lullington ;  for  his  parish¬ 
ioners  had  begun  to  grow  impatient  at  his 
absence.  Although,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  vicar  could  not  be  called 
popular  amongst  them,  having  no  tastes 
in  common  with  theirs,  and  rather  aw¬ 
ing  them  with  his  dignified  reserve,  the 
good  people  of  Lullington  had  become 
accustomed  to  their  parson’s  ways,  and 
were  disposed  to  overlook  what  they 
thought  tlie  o<ldity  of  his  manners  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  bountiful  kindness  and 
the  strict  fidelitj^  with  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  not  one  of  their  own  sort ;  he  was 
not  a  “  good  fellow ;  ”  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  free  and  easy  about  him ;  no 
jokes  were  cracked  before  him ;  no  har¬ 
vest-home  suppers,  no  Christmas  merry¬ 
makings,  found  him  among  the  assembled 
company.  But  the  farmers,  if  they  did 
not  like  their  vicar,  respected  him  most 
thoroughly,  and  thought  it  something  to 
have  amongst  them  a  man  on  whose 
advice  on  all  spiritual  matters  (and  in 
all  worldly  matters,  few  indeed  though 
they  be,  in  which  honor  and  honesty 
are  alone  concerned)  they  could  fully 
and  firmly  rely.  So  that  when  Martin 
Gurwood,  on  his  mother’s  invitation, 
went  up  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  the 
jear,  intending  to  stop  there  but  a  veir 
few  weeks,  the  churchwardens  and  such 
others  of  his  parishioners  as  he  deigned 
to  take  so  far  into  his  confidence,  were 
sincere  in  expressing  their  wishes  for 
his  speedy  return. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  Lullington 
were  sorry  for  their  pastor’s  departure 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  them,  much 
more  bitterly  did  they  regret  it  after 
they  had  had  a  little  experience  of  his 
locum  lenens.  The  gentleman  who  had 
temporarily  undertaken  the  spiritual 
c^  of  the  Lullingtonians  was  a  man  of 
birth  and  ability,  an  old  college  friend  of 
Martin  Gurwo^,  and  emphatically  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  when  very  young,  and  had  a  large 
family ;  he  was  miserably  poor,  and  it 
was  principally  with  the  view  of  help¬ 
ing  hun  that  Martin  had  requested  him 


to  fill  his  place  during  his  absence.  Mr. 
Dill  was  only  too  glad  to  find  some  place 
which  he  could  occupy  rent-free,  and 
where  he  had  a  better  chance  of  being 
able  to  work,  undisturbed  by  the  racket 
of  his  children,  than  in  the  noisy  lodg¬ 
ing  in  town.  So  he  moved  all  his  family 
by  the  third-class  train  :  and,  in  less  than 
an  hoiur  after  their  arrival,  the  boys 
were  playing  hockey  on  the  lawn ;  the 

firls  were  swinging  in  the  orchard ;  Mrs. 

fill  was  in  her  usual  state  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  as  to  where  she  had  packed  away 
any  of  the  “  things ;  ”  and  Mr.  Dill, 
inked  up  to  his  eyebrows,  and  attired  in 
a  ragged  gray  duffel  dressing-gown,  was 
seated  in  Martin  Gurwood’s  arm-chair, 
hard  at  work  at  his  Greek  play. 

Although  not  much  given  to  cultivat¬ 
ing  politeness,  the  Lullington  farmers, 
out  of  respect  for  Martin  Gurwood, 
thought  it  advisable  to  tender  a  welcome 
to  their  vicar’s  representative,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  two  of  their  number  to  carry 
out  the  determination.  The  deputation 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  admittance, 
Mr.  Dill’s  old  servant,  a  kind  of  female 
Caleb  Balderstone,  meeting  them  in  the 
hall,  and  declaring  her  master  to  be  “  at 
work,”  —  a  condition  in  which  he  was 
never  to  be  interrupted.  The  depu¬ 
tation  retired  in  dudgeon,  and  that 
evening,  at  the  Dun  Cow,  described 
their  reception  amidst  the  sympathizing 
groans  ot  their  assembled  friends.  It 
was  unanimously  decided,  that,  when  Mr. 
Dill  called  upon  any  of  them,  he  should 
be  accommodated  with  that  species  of 
outspoken  candor  which  was  known  in 
those  parts  as  “  a  piece  of  their  mind.” 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  this 
intended  frankness  would  have  had 
upon  the  temporary  occupant  of  the 
Lullington  pulpit,  inasmuch  as,  during 
his  whole  time  of  residence,  Mr.  Difl 
never  called  on  one  of  the  parishioners. 
Many  of  them  never  saw  him  except  on 
Sundays ;  others  caught  glimpses  of  him 
—  a  small,  homely-looking  man  —  strid¬ 
ing  about  the  ga^en  dressed  in  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  ragged  morning-gown, 
very  short  pepper-and-salt  trousers,  white 
socks,  —  not  too  clean, —  and  low  shoes, 
gazing  now  on  to  the  ground,  now  into 
the  skies ;  muttering  to  himself,  and  ap¬ 
parently  enforcing  his  arguments  with 
extended  forefinger;  but  so  entranced 
and  enrmit  in  his  cogitation  as  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  nothing  passing  around  him, 
or  to  gaze  placidly  into  the  broad  coun¬ 
tenances  of  Hodge  or  Giles  staring  at 
him  over  the  hedge,  without  the  least 
notion  that  they  were  there.  On  Sun¬ 


days,  however,  it  was  a  very  different 
matter.  Then  Mr.  Dill  was  any  thing 
but  pre-occupied.  He  gave  himself  up 
entirely  and  earnestly  to  the  duty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  his  congregation ;  but  he  ad¬ 
dressed  them  with  such  ferocity,  and 
the  doctrine  which  he  preached  was  so 
stem  and  uncompromising,  —  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  thing  that  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  the  gentle  lips 
of  Martin  Gurwood,  —  that  the  congre¬ 
gation,  for  the  time  strack  rigid  with 
awe  and  dismay,  no  sooner  found  them¬ 
selves  outside  the  porch  than  they  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  knot  in  the  churchyard,  and 
determined  on  writing  off  at  once  to 
their  vicar  to  request  him  to  remove  his 
substitute. 

The  letter,  in  the  form  of  a  round- 
robin,  was  duly  signed  and  despatched, 
and  produced  a  reply  from  Martin, 
counselling  moderation,  and  promising 
the  exertion  of  his  influence  with  Mr. 
Dill.  That  influence  had  a  somewhat 
salutary  effect ;  and,  on  the  next  Sunday, 
the  discourse  was  incomprehensible  in¬ 
stead  of  denunciatory  in  its  tone.  But 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  Mr. 
Dill  and  those  with  whom  his  lot  was 
cast ;  and  spiritual  matters  in  Lullington 
had  come  to  a  very  low  ebb,  indeed, 
when  Martin  Gurwood  returned  to  his 
parishioners.  Then  they  revived  at  once, 
^e  vicar’s  arrival  was  hailed  with  the 
greatest  delight :  he  was  greete<l  with  a 
cordiality  which  he  had  never  before 
experienced ;  and,  after  the  celebration 
of  service  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  there 
was  quite  a  demonstration  of  affection 
towards  him  on  the  p<art  of  the  warm¬ 
hearted,  if  somewhat  narrow-minded, 
people,  amongst  whom  he  had  not  la¬ 
bored  in  vain. 

But,  when  the  gloss  of  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  and  regard  began  to  wear  off,  it 
was  noticed  among  the  farmers  that  the 
vicar’s  reserve,  which  had  been  the 
original  stumbling-block  to  his  popular¬ 
ity  with  his  parishioners,  had.  If  any 
thing,  rather  grown  than  decreased  since 
his  visit  to  London.  Martin  Gurwood 
did  his  duty  regular  as  heretofore,  —  at¬ 
tended  schools,  visited  the  sick,  was  al¬ 
ways  accessible  when  wanted;  but  he 
seemed  more  than  ever  anxious  to  es- 
ca{>e  to  his  solitude  :  the  services  of  the 
Irish  mare  were  brought  into  constant 
reciuisition,  and  she  was  ridden  harder 
than  ever.  All  this  was  not  lost  upon 
tlie  observant  eye  of  Farmer  Barfora. 

“  It’s  pride,  that’s  what  it  is,  mv 
boy,”  said  the  old  man  to  his  son :  “  it 
was  so  when  parson  first  came  down 
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here ;  and,  though  he  got  the  better  of  it, 
it  is  80  again  now.  It’s  after  having 
been  up  to  London,  and  seeing  the  ways 
and  wickedness  and  goings-on  of  the 
grand  folks,  that  leaves  the  sting  of 
envy  behind,  mebbe ;  and  he  knows  it’s 
not  right,  and  flies  from  the  temptation 
back  to  these  quiet  parts ;  and  then  the 
thought  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  what 
he  has  to  give  up,  rankles  and  galls  him 
sorely.’’ 

Farmer  Barford  was  by  no  means 
strictly  correct  in  his  impression.  There 
was  a  temptation  in  London  for  Martin 
Gurwood,  indeed  ;  but  it  was  not  of  the 
kind  which  the  worthy  old  churchwar¬ 
den  imagined ;  and  though  the  vicar  de¬ 
voted  the  greater  portion  of  his  thoughts 
to  it,  it  had  not,  at  first,  at  least,  the 
effect  of  goading  or  harassing  him  in 
any  way.  Indeed,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  expel  the  subject  from  his  mind, 
he  loved  to  brood  and  ponder  over  it, 
turning  it  hither  and  thither,  dwelling 
upon  it  in  its  every  phase,  and  parting 
from  it  to  enter  once  more  upon  the 
work-a-day  duties  of  the  world  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

Yes,  however  much  he  had  attempted 
to  deceive  himself  when  in  her  presence ; 
to  tell  himself  that  the  interest  he  felt 
in  her  merely  arose  from  pity  for  the 
position  in  which,  by  a  sad  combination 
of  circumstances,  she  had  been  placed, 
Martin  Gurwood  no  sooner  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  his  own 
home,  —  no  longer  suiTounded  by  the 
feverish  excitement  of  London,  no 
longer  compelled  to  be  constantly  on 
his  guard,  lest  he  should  betray  the 
Claxton  mystery  to  his  mother,  lest 
even  he  should  betray  to  his  friend 
Statham  the  secret  of  his  heart,  —  than 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he 
loved  Alice,  —  loved  her  with  a  depth 
and  intensity  such  as  no  one  would  have 
accredited  him  with,  —  loved  her  with  a 
power  of  love  such  as  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  possessing,  and  which  as¬ 
tonished  him  by  its  force  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  He,  the  man  of  saintly  reputa¬ 
tion,  loved  with  his  whole  heart  this  wo¬ 
man,  whose  name  and  fame  —  innocent, 
and  even  ignorant,  of  it  as  she  was  — 
were  tarnisheil  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  quite  liumlily  put  to  himself  the 
question  if  he  could  win  her.  In  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  or  when 
riding  far  away  from  home,  he  would 
bring  his  horse  to  a  stand-still  on  wind¬ 
swept  common  or  barren  moorland,  and 
ask  himself  if  he  dared  — having  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  own  past  life  —  to  hope  for 
such  happiness.  Surely,  there  could  Ihj 
little  to  cause  trouble  or  anxiety  to  such 
a  man  ?  He,  if  any  one,  could  atibrd  to 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  world,  could  ig¬ 
nore  or  laugh  at  what  the  world  might 
sav  respecting  his  choice  of  a  wife  I  And 
what  could  the  world  say  ?  The  secre¬ 
cy  which  had  been  maintained  about 
the  whole  matter  had  been  perfect,  —  so 
perfect  as  to  make  him  easy  about  the 
fact  that  the  dead  man  whom  Alice  had 
believed  to  be  her  husband  was  his 
Step-father.  No  one  will  «ver  know 
that  but  Statham,  who  is  to  be  trusted 


and  —  and  Madame  Du  Tertre.  He  had  1 
forgotten  her,  and  somehow,  at  the 
thought  of  her,  his  heart  turned  chill 
within  him.  She  could  be  relied  upon, 
however;  and  Alice  would  never  be  trou¬ 
bled  by  any  one  or  any  thing  more  when 
once  he  had  the  right  to  protect  her. 

To  protect  her,  to  watch  over  and 
tend  her  I  To  listen  to  the  outpourings 
of  her  mind,  simple  and  innocent  as 
those  of  any  village  girl  1  to  mould  her 
soft  nature,  and  note  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  under  his  tuition,  of  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  right  feeling  which  were 
her  undoubted  natural  gifts  I  To  solace 
the  dead  dull  level  of  his  daily  life  with 
her  sweet  companionship ;  to  listen,  as 
he  had  never  hoped  to  listen,  to  words 
of  love  addressed  to  him,  —  to  him  whose 
celibate  life  had  been  so  Ion"  uneheered 
W  fond  look  or  word  of  affection  I 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  girl,  —  of 
whom,  as  he  recollected  with  something 
like  dismay,  he  had  at  first  conceived  so 
distorted  an  idea ;  of  whom  he  had 
spoken  with  so  much  harshness ;  and  to 
whom  he  had  so  grudgingly  extended 
the  comuiuu  Christian  charity  due  from 
him  in  his  position  to  any  fellow-crea¬ 
ture,  however  erring,  —  could  she,  by 
the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  be  the  one  woman  reserved  as 
his  haven  of  rest  from  the  buffets  of  the 
world,  as  the  hope  and  comfort  of  his 
declining  days  Y  Could  such  a  blessing 
come  to  nim  Y  The  whisper  of  his  fate 
witliin  him  seemed  to  answer,  “  No  1  ” 

And  yet  why  should  such  happiness 
be  denied  him  Y  However  lonely  had 
been  his  own  life,  there  were  few  men 
who  had  greater  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing  the  pleasures  of  domesticity ;  fewer 
still  more  calculated  to  enjoy  the  calm 
blessings  of  the  married  state,  all  suffi¬ 
cient,  all  engrossing  in  themselves. 
And  Alice,  what  response  could  she 
make  to  this  afiection  Y  She  was  surely 
heart-whole,  so  far  as  the  present  was 
concerned ;  she  loved  no  other  man ;  her 
affection,  such  as  it  was,  was  buried  in 
the  grave.  Such  as  it  was  I  Yes,  the 
phrase  was  harsh-sounding,  but  true. 
Communing  with  himself,  Martin  Gur- 
wuo<l  c  inic  to  the  conclusion  that  Alice, 
during  her  life  long,  had  never  known 
what  It  was  really  to  love.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  from  all  he  had  heard, 
from  all  he  had  seen,  that  she  had  been 
devoted  to  John  Cwlverley ;  but  it  was 
the  devotion  of  a  ^oung  girl  to  a  man 
many  years  her  senior,  —  to  a  man  with 
whom  their  disparity  of  years  prevented 
her  having  much  in  common.  The  feel¬ 
ing  which  she  had  entertained  for  John 
Calverley  was  respect,  gratitude,  affec¬ 
tion,  if  you  will ;  but  it  was  not  love. 
Even  if  it  had  been ;  even  if  those  phi¬ 
losophers,  according  to  whose  dicta  the 
first  impression  made  upon  a  woman’s 
heart  by  a  man,  no  matter  of  what  age 
or  position,  remains  forever  branded 
and  ineflaccable,  were  right,  —  if  Alice 
had  been  devoted  to  John  Calverley  in 
a  sense  other  tlian  that  which  he  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  —  Martin  Gurwood 
acknowledged  that  he  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  take  her  as  she  was.  He  would 
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accept  with  infinite  thankfulness  such  s 
love  as  she  could  give  him  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  so.  The  duni'erous 
passion  which  might  have  been,  he  would 
not  ask  for,  he  would  not  dream  of.  A 
quiet,  trusting  love,  such  as  her  gentle 
nature  could  feel  so  truly,  could  ^ve  so 
freely,  would  amply  satisfy  him;  and 
notwithstanding  tne  never-ceasing whis^ 

Eer  of  his  fate,  ne  inclined  to  ho^  that 
e  eventually  might  obtain  it. 

This  hope,  not  arrived  at  until  after 
many  days  anxious  self-communin" 
brought  with  it  a  difi'erent  train  of 
thought,  —  a  better  train  of  mind.  He 
was  no  longer  inclined  to  be  solitary 
now ;  be  took  a  pleasure  in  goin" 
among  his  parishioners;  in  chatting 
with  the  old  dames  and  young  lasses; 
in  listening  to  the  farmers,  and  discuss¬ 
ing  future  plans  with  them.  That  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  future  labors; 
that  was  to  be  the  place  where  his  life 
with  Alice  would  be  passed.  He  pic¬ 
tured  her  to  himself  dispensing  her 
charities,  aiding  him  in  his  work,  prov¬ 
ing  herself,  as  she  was  certain  to  do, 
kind,  patient,  active,  exactly  fitted  for 
a  parson’s  wife.  Far  removed  from 
London  and  its  temptations ;  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  who  might  chance  to  know 
her  previous  history ;  worshipped  and 
protected  by  him ;  the  benefactress  of 
the  poor  and  sick  ;  the  kindly  triend  of 
all,  —  her  life  at  Lullington  would  be  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  from  the  first. 
And  his  life  Y  It  was  almost  too  much 
happiness  to  speculate  upon  it.  With 
the  new  hope  came  renewed  health, 
fresh  brightness,  unaccustomed  genial¬ 
ity.  His  village  Mends  had  never  betbre 
seen  their  vicar  so  radiantly  happy; 
and  Farmer  Barford  bade  his  son  Bill  re¬ 
mark  that  all  the  direful  effects  of  the 
visit  to  London  had  passed  away,  and 
that  the  Lullington  air,  and  the  return 
to  his  congregation,  had  made  their  par¬ 
son  a  man  again. 

This  happy  frame  of  mind  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  destined  to  last  long.  One 
bright  winter’s  morning,  when  Martin 
Gurwood  was  walking  briskly  up  and 
down  the  long  gravel-path  leading  to 
the  garden-gate,  now  and  then  diver¬ 
ging  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  the  old 
gardener,  who  was  pottering  away  in 
the  conservatory,  and  who  bad  as  yet 
scarcely  got  over  his  grief  for  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  his  favorite-  shrubs  by  Mr. 
Dill’s  mischievous  children,  the  heavily- 
laden  village  postman  saluted  the  vicar, 
and  handed  him  two  letters  and  his 
weekly  copy  of  the  Guardian.  There 
was  a  time  when  Martin,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  plunge  into  his  journal,  would 
have  laid  the  letters  aside  for  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  ;  but  now  the  post¬ 
man  had  become  a  person  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest  to  him.  On  several  oa-a- 
sions  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Alice, 
quietly,  simply,  and  naturally  written, 
aescribing  the  domestic  events  of  her 
daily  life,  and  always  speaking  grate¬ 
fully  of  his  kindness  toward  her.  Tliis 
morning,  however,  there  was  nothing 
from  Alice :  one  of  the  letters  was  wi  t« 
ten  in  his  motlier’s  narrow,  crampcvi 
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chiracters ;  the  other  in  the  bold,  flow- 
ioT  h  ind  of  Humphrey  Statham. 

lilartin  now  never  recognized  his 
mother’s  writing  without  a  certain 
mnount  of  nervous  apprehension.  How¬ 
ever  cleverly  their  precautions  had  been 
taken,  there  was  always  the  chance  of 
Mrs.  Calverley’s  discovering  the  story 
(^the  Claxton  mystery,  and  her  son 
never  opened  one  of  her  letters  without 
the  dread  of  learningthat  that  discov¬ 
ery  had  been  made,  llie  perusal  of  the 
first  lines,  however,  re-assured  him  on 
that  point;  though  the  letter,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  especially  gratifying. 

Thus  it  ran :  — 

Grkat  Walpolk  Strkrt,  Wedneidajr. 

My  dear  Martin,  —  Although  I 
have  been  gifted  with  a  singularly  pa¬ 
tient  disposition,  and  with  the  power  of 
enduring  a  large  amount  of  weariness 
end  suffering  without  complaint,  yet,  as 
a  worm  will  turn,  so  do  I  at  length  lift 
up  my  voice  to  protest  against  my 
son’s  treatment  of  me.  There  are 
not,  I  imagine,  many  mothers  in  this 
world  who  nave  made  such  sacrifices  for 
tlieir  offspring  as  I  have  for  you,  Mar¬ 
tin:  there  are  certainly  very  few  sons 
who  have  received  such  an  ofl'er  from 
their  parents  as  that  made  by  me  to  you 
when  last  you  were  in  London  ;  and  yet 
the  treatment  which  1  receive  at  your 
bands  is  in  exact  conformity  with  what 
has  been  my  lot  during  my  ill-fated  life. 
My  long-suffering  has  been  overlooked, 
my  kindness  unappreciated,  my  actions 
misunderstood. 

Martin,  are  you,  or  are  you  not,  going 
to  take  ailvantage  of  the  offer  which  I 
made  you  to  take  your  position  in  my 
establishment,  give  up  your  country  par¬ 
ish,  and  become  a  shin  ng  light  in  the 
metropolis  ?  One  would  have  thought 
such  an  opportunity,  combining,  as  it 
would,  an  admirable  position  in  society, 
—  not  vain  and  frivolous,  but  solid  and  re 
spectalde,  and  eminently  fitted  for  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  —  with  the  command  of  wealth, 
which  would  have  placed  you  entirely 
at  your  ease,  would  have  been  such  a 
one  as  you  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
avail  yourself  of;  and  yet  weeks,  I  may 
say  months,  have  passed  since  I  first 
broached  the  subject  to  you,  and  I  have 
as  yet  received  no  definite  reply.  I 
mast  ask  you  to  let  me  hear  from  you  at 
once,  Martin,  upon  this  point.  I  always 
thought  the  late  Mr.  Catverley  the  most 
dilatory  of  men ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  his  b.ad  example  imitated  by  my  own 
flesh  and  blood. 

I  suppose,  that,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  the  son  of  any  other  wo¬ 
man  would  have  thought  of  his  mother’s 
loneliness,  and  done  his  best  to  console 
her,  even  under  much  less  agreeable  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  1  am  fated,  I  know, 
and  I  do  not  repine.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  determined  on  ;  and  that  is,  I 
will  not  bear  this  solitude  any  longer :  I 
must  have  a  companion  of  some  kind;  and 
upon  your  answer  will  depend  what  steps 
I  shMl  take.  By  the  way,  talking  of 
companions,  Madame  Du  Tertre  has 
call^  here  once  or  twice  lately.  She 
seems  very  comfortable  in  her  new 


place,  and  talked  a  erreat  deal  about 
you.  But  I  have  no  fear  but  that  my 
son  will  always  know  his  proper  position 
in  society.  Write  to  me  at  once,  Mar¬ 
tin,  and,  believe  me. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 
Jane  Calvkrlky. 

A  faint  smile  played  over  Martin’s 
lips  as  he  perused  two  or  three  portions 
oi  this  letter;  and,  when  he  came  to  its 
conclusion,  he  laid  it  aside  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder.  “  Poor  mother  I  ”  he 
muttered,  “  she  is  right  so  far.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  have  given  her  an  an¬ 
swer  upon  that  matter  long  since.  I 
will  write  to  her  to-night.  Now  let’s 
see  what  Statham  has  to  say.” 

The  letter  from  Statham  was  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  exclamation  on  reading  it  has  been 
already  recorded.  After  a  little  time,  he 
placed  both  letters  in  his  pocket,  clasped 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  gravel-path. 

“  I  must  go  to  London  at  once,”  he 
said.  *■  I  will  answer  this  letter  in  per¬ 
son.  Statham  would  not  have  written 
in  this  way  if  he  had  not  imagined  that 
there  were  some  danger.  This  man 
must  be  paying  Alice  no  onlinary  atten¬ 
tion,  if  Humphrey’s  suspicions  are  ex¬ 
cited  :  I  will  go  to  London  at  once,  and 
take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
mother  at  the  same  time.” 

The  next  day  Martin  Gurwood  pre¬ 
sented  himself  in  Change  Alley,  and 
was  told  by  Mr.  Collins  that  Mr.  Stat¬ 
ham  was  in  and  would  see  him. 


The  extmlsion  of  Prince  Napoleon 
and  his  wife  from  France  has  aroused 
a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  Italian 
press;  and  even  the  Ministerial  paper 
Opinione  severely  censures  the  measure 
as  a  gratuitous  oflence  to  Italy.  The 
GnzzeUa  d’  Iialia  says  M.  Thiers’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  away  “  the  insult  of¬ 
fered  to  an  Italian  princess,”  by  assur¬ 
ing  M.  Vimercati  that  he  did  not  know 
the  Princess  Clotilde  was  in  France 
with  her  husband,  will  deceive  nobody, 
and  that  all  Italy  will  believe  that  “  he 
wished  to  revenge  himself  on  the  daugh 
ter,  because  he  could  not  strike  at  the 
father.”  “  The  times  are  past,”  pursues 
the  Gazzella,  “  when  insults  and  excuses 
could  be  sent  to  Italy  in  the  same  breath. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  between  two  kindred  races;  and 
M.  Thiers  may  be  sure  that  we  in  Italy 
are  well  aware  how  low  the  French  na¬ 
tion  must  have  sunk,  thus  to  use  violence 
against  a  woman  who  commands  respect 
by  her  virtues  and  her  misfortunes.”  It 
is  said  that  M.  Thiers  has  sent  further  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  matter  by  telegram  to 
M.  Visconti- Venosta,  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
sition  of  the  Government,  there  can 
no  doubt  that  the  incident  has 
produced  a  decided  coldness  towards 
France  among  the  Italian  people. 


lil.  DE  Mirandel  has  just  published 
an  exceedingly  curious  letter,  written  by 
Ri>ssini  in  reply  to  a  young  artist  who 
consulted  him  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
composing  an  overture,  — 

1st  recipe.  Wait  till  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  first  performance.  Nothing  ex¬ 
cites  inspiration  like  necessity,  —  tlie 
presence  of  a  copyist  waiting  for  your 
work,  and  the  view  of  a  manager  in  des¬ 
pair,  tearing  out  his  hair  by  handfuls.  In 
Italy,  in  my  time,  all  the  managers  were 
bald  at  thirty.  2d.  I  composed  the  over¬ 
ture  to  “  Othello  ”  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Barbaja  Palace,  where  the  baldest  and 
most  tl-rocious  of  managers  had  shut  me 
up  by  force,  with  notliing  but  a  dish  of 
maccaroni,  and  the  threat  that  I  should 
not  leave  the  place  alive  till  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  last  note.  3d.  I  wrote  the  over¬ 
ture  to  “  Gazza  Ladra  ”  on  the  day  of  the 
first  performance,  in  the  upper  loft  of  the 
La  ii^ala,  where  I  had  been  confined  by 
the  manager,  under  the  guard  of  four 
scene-shifters,  who  had  orders  to  tlirow 
my  text  out  of  the  window  bit  by  bit  to 
copyists,  who  were  wailing  below  to 
transcribe  it.  In  default  of  music,  I  was 
to  be  thrown  out  myself.  4th.  For  “  Bar- 
bibre,”  1  did  better.  I  composed  no  over¬ 
ture,  but  tacked  on  one  intended  for  a 
very  serious  work,  called  “  Elisabetta.” 
The  public  were  delighted.  5th.  I  com¬ 
pose.!  the  overture  to  “  Count  Ory  ”  when 
angling,  with  my  feet  in  the  water,  and 
when  in  the  company  of  M.  Aguado,  who 
was  talking  Spanish  finance  all  the  time. 
6ih.  That  of  “  Guillaume  Tell  ”  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  somewhat  similar  conditions. 
7th.  I  did  not  compose  any  overture  for 
“  Moise,”  <kc. 

A  CURIOUS  fact  has  just  come  to  light 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  Wallace 
Sword  in  Dumbarton  Castle.  It  would 
appear  that  some  months  ago,  the  Gram¬ 
pian  Club,  through  their  secretary,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  War  Minister  to  obtain  the 
sword  for  the  Wallace  Monument  on  the 
Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling,  that  it  might 
there  be  exhibited  to  visitors.  A  reply 
has  been  received  from  the  War  Office, 
stating  that  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
caused  the  sword  to  be  examined  in  1325, 
and  that  it  was  found  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  Edward  V.,  and  to  have  been 
in  all  probability  used  by  that  montirch 
when  he  entered  Chester  in  state  in 
1475.  The  result  is,  that  Mr.  Cardwell 
has  given  instructions  that  the  sword  at 
Dumbarton  Castle  should  no  longer  be 
exhibited  as  that  of  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace.  That  such  an  'order  was  not 
issued  in  1325,  when  the  discovery  was 
made  of  the  real  character  ol  the 
weapon,  may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
an  amiable  wish  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  that  period  not  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Scottish  nation ; 
but  tne  postponement  of  the  revelation, 
which  will  now  come  as  a  rude  shock, 
was  really  an  act  of  cruel  kindness,  since 
it  led  to  another  fifty  years’  expenditure 
of  fervent  patriotic  emotion  over  a 
weapon  which,  instead  of  being  a  genu¬ 
ine  relic  of  VV’allace,  was  the  sword  of  an 
English  king,  and  an  Edward  to  boot. 
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BURIAL  VAGARIES. 

The  making  of  one’s  will  hardly  ranks  among  the 
pleasant  duties  of  life ;  much  more  unpleasant  must  it  be 
to  consider  the  details  of  the  last  ceremony  in  which  we 
can  take  part,  knowing  that  part  must  necessarily  be  an 
unconscious  one.  The  few  who  care  to  take  thought  about 
their  own  burial  generally  exhibit  more  or  less  eccentricity 
in  the  matter ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  since  they  would  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  subject  at  all,  unless  anxious 
that  their  remains  should  be  treated  in  some  way  out  of  the 
common. 

Fur  some,  the  silent  society  congregated  in  churchyards 
and  cemeteries  is  too  mixed,  even  though 

“  The  tombstones  arc  placed 
In  the  very  best  taste. 

At  the  feet  and  the  head 
Of  the  elegant  dead. 

And  no  one’s  received  who’s  not  buried  in  lead  ; " 

and  “  the  elevated  position  of  the  receiving-tomh  and  its 
internal  arrangements  give  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  aspect 
unequalled  in  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind.”  Such 
fastidious  folks  shun  the  company  of  their  kind,  even  in 
death ;  electing  to  be  buried  like  King  Manasseh,  in  the 
garden  of  their  own  house.  Many  such  cases  might  be 
cited.  Dr.  Renny,  of  Newport-Pii^nell  was  buried  in  a 
raised  plot  of  ground  in  the  garden  he  had  long  zealously 
tended.  'Thomas  Withers,  of  Radnage,  was  laid  in  his 
own  grounds  Iteneath  the  shade  of  his  own  trees,  according 
to  his  tlying  desire.  Baskerville,  the  printer,  chose  a  grave 
for  himself  close  to  his  garden.  The  Rev.  Langton  Free¬ 
man,  rector  ol  Bilton,  Northamptonshire,  was  eccentric  in 
so  many  ways,  that  none  who  knew  the  man  were  surprised 
at  his  leaving  peculiar  directions  tor  his  burial.  lie  or¬ 
dained  that  his  corpse  should  be  left  undisturbed  until  it 
grew  oftensive :  when  that  came  about,  it  was  to  be  carried, 
bed  and  all,  decently  and  privately,  to  the  summer-house  in 
his  garden  at  Whilton  ;  laid  therein  upon  the  bed,  wrapped 
in  a  strong  double  winding-sheet ;  and,  in  all  respects,  the 
description  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  our  Saviour’s 
burial  to  l)C  tollowed  as  nearly  as  might  be.  'The  doors 
and  windows  of  the  summer-house  were  then  to  be  secured, 
and  the  building  planted  round  with  evergreens,  and  fenced 
with  dark-blue  palings  of  oak  or  iron.  These  instructions 
were  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  and  there  the  reverend  ec¬ 
centric  lies  still,  although  fence  and  trees  have  disappeared, 
and  the  summer-house  itself  is  in  ruins.  A  few  years  back, 
an  entrance  was  efl’ected  through  a  hole  in  the  roof ;  and 
the  curious  intruders  beheld  a  dried-up  6gure,  a  veritable 
mummy  without  any  wrappers,  lying  with  one  arm  across 
the  chest  and  the  other  hanging  down  the  body. 

'The  Nields  of  Dunham,  Cheshire,  made  a  family  grave¬ 
yard  of  their  orchard.  Sir  James  'Tillie  of  Pentilly  Castle 
was  interred  under  a  tower  in  his  own  park.  Bencher  Hull 
was  buried  beneath  the  tower  he  erected  on  Leith  Hill. 
Sam  Johnson,  the  dancing-master,  not  owning  any  grounds, 
obtained  permission  to  lie  after  death  in  a  plantation  at 
Gawstbrth,  near  Macclesheld.  An  Essex  maltster  ordered 
his  body  to  be  covered  with  one  of  the  hair-cloths  used  in 
drying  malt,  and  put  in  the  ground  in  a  wood  belonging  to 
him.  Thomas  Hollis,  of  Corsecombe,  Dorset,  directed  that 
his  corpse  should  be  buried  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of 
one  of  his  fields,  and  the  ground  be  ploughed  over  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  to  obliterate  all  trace  of  his  abiding-place. 
Sir  Charles  Hastings  ordered  his  body  to  be  wrapped  in 
any  thing  that  would  hold  it  together,  and  buried  in  the 
green  ojien  at  a  spot  he  had  selected ;  the  ground  to  be 
planted  with  acorns,  that  he  might  render  a  last  service  to 
liis  country,  by  contributing  to  nourish  a  good  English  oak. 
The  old  Indian  soldier’s  whim  was  partly  prompted  by 
patriotism ;  but  only  an  odd  sort  of  vanity  could  have  been 
the  impelling  motive  in  the  case  of  the  brickmaker  who 
built  a  vault  for  himself  and  wife  at  the  side  of  a  lonely 


footpath,  near  the  Hertfordshire  village  of  Flaunden,— 
melancholy  memorial  that  has  startled  many  a  belated 
pedestrian.  A  better  reason  swayed  the  mind  of  the  old 
shepherd  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  when  he  desired  his  fellow- 
shepherds  to  lay  his  bones  upon  the  lonely  knoll  whereon 
he  had  rested  day  after  day  from  youth  to  age.  The  wish 
of  the  worthy  patriarch  of  the  hills  was  respected,  and  the 
spot  marked  by  a  rude  verse  cut  in  the  turf  above  him,  tell¬ 
ing  the  passer-by  how 

'*  Faithful  lived,  and  Faithful  died.” 

The  craving  to  rest  amid  the  scenery  he  loved  in  life  was 
a  natural  one  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  flock-tender ;  but 
one  would  hardly  ex})ect  such  a  craving  to  find  place  in  the 
breast  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Camelford;  that  famous 
duellist,  however,  had  a  spice  of  sentiment  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  ;  for,  when  he  found  himself  called  out  by  Death,  he 
added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  expressing  his  wish  that  his 
body  should  be  removed  to  a  far-distant  country,  to  a  spot 
not  near  the  haunts  of  men,”  where  the  surroundin® 
scenery  might  smile  upon  his  remains.  'The  far-distant 
country  was  Switzerland,  the  chosen  spot  a  place  marked 
by  three  trees,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  St.  Lampierre.  At 
the  foot  of  the  central  tree,  Camelford  had  passed  many 
solitary  hours  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  affairs; 
and  he  desired  that  this  tree  should  be  taken  up,  his  body 
deposited  in  the  ground,  and  the  tree  replanted ;  all  of 
which  was  done. 

The  Goodwin  Sands  have  brought  many  men  to  death; 
the  process  was  reversed  when  the  leaden  coffin  of  a  Mr. 
Merrides  was,  in  accordance  with  his  absurd  fancy,  de¬ 
posited  therein.  The  Sands,  however,  resented  the  liberty; 
and  two  mouths  afterwards,  the  coffin  was  picked  up  at 
sea  by  a  Dutch  vessel.  Christopher  'Tancred,  loath  to  give 
up  entire  possession  of  the  place  he  had  long  ruled  as  mas¬ 
ter,  bad  his  coffin  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  one  of 
the  cellars  of  VVhirley  Hall ;  and  no  serving-man  or  serving- 
maid,  we  may  be  sure,  ever  disturbed  his  solitude.  A 
Hertfordshire  fariHCr,  named  Stevenage,  who  died  in  1 720, 
was  possessed  with  a  belief  that  he  was  only  about  to  take 
a  thirty  years’  nap ;  so  he  directed  his  coffin  to  be  fixed  to 
a  beam  in  bis  barn,  the  lid  locked,  —  not  nailed  down,  —  and 
the  key  pushed  through  a  hole  into  the  coffin,  that  he 
might  let  himself  out  when  he  awoke.  At  the  expiration 
ot'  the  thirty  years,  the  old  fellow  showed  no  signs  of  com¬ 
ing  back  to  re-enjoy  his  property ;  and  his  heirs  put  him 
under  the  turf  to  make  sure  of  him.  A  Bedfordshire  wi^ht 
who  had  a  similar  craze  ordered  his  coflin-lid  to  be  only 
slightly  fastened,  —  that  he  might  make  his  way  out  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  —  and  deposited  at  the  top  of  the  inside  of 
his  barn  ;  and  there  we  suppose  he  is  now,  as  he  had  not 
been  able  to  fix  the  date  of  his  resurrection.  Bentham 
showed  his  contempt  for  ordinary  usages  —  as  philoso¬ 
phers  delight  to  do  —  by  bequeathing  his  body  to  his  friend. 
Dr.  Soutliw'ood  Smith,  to  be  dissected  and  lectured  upon 
for  the  benefit  of  medical  students  and  the  general  public. 
His  wishes  were  obeyed;  and  then  the  corpse  was  skeleton¬ 
ized.  'The  doctor  tried  to  preserve  the  head  intact,  by 
placing  it  in  an  air-pump,  over  sulphuric  acid;  but  the 
experiment  resulted  in  extracting  all  expression  from  the 
features ;  so  a  waxen  head  was  substituted  fur  the  original, 
and  the  skeleton  stufl'ed  out  until  it  filled  Bentham’s  clothes. 
Seated  in  his  favorite  chair,  and  holding  in  one  hand  his 
pet  stick,  the  philosopher  was  placed  in  a  glass  case  with 
Iblding-doors,  and  for  some  years  was  a  quiet  lodger  in  his 
friend’s  house  in  Finsbury  Stjuare.  When  the  doctor  re¬ 
moved  to  another  residence,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  old  acquaintance  any  longer,  and  made  a  gift 
of  him  to  University  College.  The  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  have  appreciated  the  strange  present,  although  they 
accepted  it ;  for  the  donor  says,  “  Any  one  may  see  it  who 
inquires  there  for  it ;  but  no  publicity  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  Bentham  reposes  there  in  some  back-room.”  A  lady- 
patient  of  a  Manchester  surgeon  repaid  his  professional  at¬ 
tention  by  bequeathing  him  twenty-five  thousand  jiounds ; 
the  liberal  legacy  being  clogged  with  the  condition  that  he 
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ihoulil  have  her  body  embalmed  in  the  most  perfect  manner 

Cible,  and  that  once  every  year  he  should  look  upon  her 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  surgeon  ac¬ 
cepted  the  legacy  and  the  condition,  embalmed  his  whimsi¬ 
cal  benefactress,  and  put  her  for  safe-keeping  into  an  ordi¬ 
nary  glass-faced  English  clock-case.  Upon  his  death,  his 
representatives  considered  there  was  an  end  to  one  side  of 
the  bargain ;  and  the  lady  is  suspected  to  have  figured  long 
nfierwards  as  a  mummy  in  the  Manchester  Museum. 

Dugdale  chronicles  a  curious  case  of  deferred  burial. 
Geoifrt'y  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  Walden,  being  in  a  sore  strait,  took  possession  of 
the  Abbey  of  Ramsey,  and  turned  it  into  a  fortress,  —  the 
very  walls  protesting  against  the  sacrilege  W  exuding  blood. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  his  crime 
obliterating  all  remembrance  of  the  many  gifts  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it ;  and,  while  under  excommunication,  the 
itout  carl  received  his  death-wound,  and  Christian  burial 
was  denied  his  remains.  Just  before  he  expired,  some 
Knights  Templars  threw  over  the  dying  soldier  the  habit  of 
their  order,  marked  with  a  red  cross,  and,  when  all  was 
over,  carried  his  dead  body  into  their  orchard  at  the  Old 
Temple  in  London,  and,  coffining  it  in  lead,  hung  it  upon  a 
crooked  tree.  Here  it  remained  until,  by  bribes  and  en-; 
treaties,  the  Prior  of  Walden,  persuaded  Pope  Alexander 
III.  to  absolve  the  dead  man.  Then  his  body  became  so 
precious,  that  the  Templars  and  the  prior  disputed  for  the 
Wor  of  burying  it.  The  former,  however,  triumphed  by 
burying  it  qiiietly  in  the  porch  before  the  inner  door  of  the 
New  Temple,  and  divine  offices  were  celebrated  for  the 
corpse  that  had  hung  like  a  scarecrow  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree. 

Tlie  following  appeared  in  a  Worcester  new^aper,  the 
date  of  which  we  have  lost ;  “  Ma.ior  Hook.  —  Tbis  singu¬ 
lar  character  died-on  Monday  se’nnight,  at  his  house.  Ham 
Street,  Ham  Common.  He  was  a  major  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  and  had  attained  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
His  residence  was  a  marked  spot  by  its  gloomy  and  neg¬ 
lected  appearance.  By  the  will  of  a  relation,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  an  annuity  whilst  his  wife  was  above  ground.  To 
fulfil  the  terms  of  this  important  document,  after  her  death 
he  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  chamber,  her  body  to  be 
preserved,  and  a  glass  case  to  be  put  over  it.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  it  has  remained  fur  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  is 
■aid  that  he  never  permitted  any  person  to  enter  the  room 
but  himself.”  The  major  was  not  alone  in  refusing,  for 
monetary  reasons,  to  commit  earth  to  earth :  other  widowers 
have,  under  the  like  provocation,  acted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  Annued  Register  records,  that,  in  1763,  a 
woman  was  buried  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  who 
had  been  dead  nineteen  years.  A  near  relative  had  left 
her  an  annuity  of  twenty-five  pounds  “  so  long  as  she  re¬ 
mained  upon  earth ;  ”  and,  when  she  died,  her  husband,  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  his  wife’s  income  as  well  as  her  company, 
hired  a  small  room  over  some  stables  in  South  Audley  Street, 
at  a  rent  of  five  pounds  per  annum,  into  which  he  smuggled 
his  dear  departed,  snugly  coffined,  without  any  one  being 
the  wiser.  Upon  his  death,  the  landlord  of  the  house  took 

E session  of  the  room,  and  discovered  what  an  odd  tenant 
1  so  long  occupied  it ;  and  thus  “  the  husband  had  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  fur  keeping  a  dead  and  quiet  wife  upon 
earth.”  We  have  had  a  certain  house  in  the  parish  of 
Islington,  London,  pointed  out  to  us,  where  a  parallel  case 
of  wife-keeping  occurred,  the  defunct  wife  being  lodged  upon 
the  railed-in  roof  of  a  shop  standing  out  from  the  bouse 
itself,  and  remaining  there  until  the  paroehi.d  authorities 
interfered.  A  similar  tale  is  told  ol  a  San  Franciscan 
broker,  dwelling  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  capital ;  but  he  was  actuated  by  affection  alone  in 
his  determination  that  not  even  death  should  part  him  from 
his  spouse.  This  loving  husband  put  his  wife’s  remains  in 
a  metallic  coffin,  and  put  the  coffin  in  an  upper  room  of  his 
house ;  taking  it  into  his  garden  once  a  week,  and  watering 
it  well.  For  twelve  months  he  pursued  this  extraordinary 

itractice  unmolested.  At  last  the  neighbors  could  bear  it  no 
onger :  they  invoked  the  aia  of  the  rulers  of  the  city,  who 
soon  compeUed  the  widower  to  put  his  wife  under  ground. 


This  uxorious  broker,  more  than  faithful  unto  death,  would 
not  have  owned  as  a  man  and  a  brother  the  hardened  widower 
who  wrote  to  a  New  York  undertaker,  “  Sur,  My  Wiaf  is 
ded  and  wonts  to  be  berried  to-morrer,  at  wonner  klock.  U 
nose  wair  to  dig  the  hole,  —  bi  the  said  of  my  too  uther 
Waifs.  Let  it  be  deep  I  ” 

W^  know  an  old  lady,  as  blithe  a  body  as  ever  lived  in 
this  world,  who,  years  ago,  prepared  becoming  garments 
ready  for  her  last  journey.  David  Garrick’s  widow  reli¬ 
giously  preserved  her  wedding-sheets,  that  they  might  serve 
her  for  a  shroud.  In  1763,  a  young  married  lady  was,  at 
her  express  desire,  buried  in  all  her  wedding  finery,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  white  negligee  and  petticoats  quilted  into  a  mattress, 
pillow,  and  lining  for  her  coffin  :  her  wedding  shift  was  her 
winding-sheet,  and  she  wore  a  fine  point-lace  tucker,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  ruffles,  and  apron,  and  lappet-head  of  the  same 
costly  materials.  Diamond  ear-rings  were  placed  in  her 
ears,  gemmed  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  a  valuable  necklace 
round  her  neck :  white  silk  stockings,  and  silver-spangled 
shoes  with  stone  buckles,  completed  her  costume.  A  Nor¬ 
folk  gentleman  preserved  such  a  happy  recollection  of  mat¬ 
rimonial  life,  that  when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  he  gave  instructions  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  his  wedding-shirt,  which  he  had  carefully  kept  for  the 
purpose ;  that  garment  being  supplemented  with  his  l>est 
suit  of  clothes,  his  best  wig,  his  silver-buckled  shoes,  black 
wrist-ribbons,  and  his  favorite  walking-cane.  Margaret 
Coosins,  who  was  buried  in  Cuxton  Churchyard,  Kent,  in 
1783,  ordered  her  body  to  be  attired  in  scarlet  satin,  put  in 
a  mahogany  coffin  having  a  loose  lid,  and  placed  upon  tres¬ 
tles  in  a  vault  under  a  pyramidal  monument,  the  glass  doors 
of  the  vault  being  covered  with  green  silk  curtains.  Anoth¬ 
er  example  of  vanity  strong  in  death  was  ail'orded  us  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  wealthy  court  milliner  left  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  behind  her  that  her  body  should  be  enfolded  in  point- 
lace. 

Some  jovial-minded  creatures  have  sought  to  make  their 
burying  an  occasion  for  a  little  melancholy  merry-making. 
A  certain  dyer,  of  Golden  Square,  directed  his  sorrowing 
friends  to  halt  at  a  public-house  at  Westminster  and  drink 
a  gallon  of  porter  at  the  public-house  door ;  to  repeat  the  op¬ 
eration  at  “  The  Jolly  Sawyers  ”  at  Lambeth  Walk,  and  fin¬ 
ish  up  at  the  grave  by  wishing  him  a  }>leasant  journey  over 
a  bottle  of  gin.  James  Clegg,  who,  when  he  lived,  was  “  a 
conjurer,”  dwelling  at  Rochdale,  set  forth  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  that  if  he  eluded  the  giillows.  and  died  a  natural 
death  within  two  miles  of  Shaw  Chapel,  his  executors  were 
to  invite  sixty  of  his  best  acquaintance  and  four  fiddlers  to 
his  obsequies,  with  the  proviso  “  that  no  woman  be  invited  ; 
no  man  that  wears  a  white  cap  or  apron  ;  that  no  tobacco  or 
snuff  be  there.”  For  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  six¬ 
ty-two  spiced  cakes,  and  twenty  shillings’  worth  of  the  best 
ale  procurable,  were  to  be  provided.  His  body  was  to  be 
dressed  in  his  “  roast-meat  clothes,”  and  laid  upon  a  bier. 
Sprigs  of  holly,  rosemary,  and  gorse  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  guests,  with  a  cake  apiece ;  and  then  all  were  to 
make  merry  for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  was  the  conjurer’s 
lying  in  state,  —  a  ceremony  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  land.  “  As  funerals  are  at  present  conducted,” 
says  a  satirist  of  that  day,  “  all  distinction  is  lost  among  us  ; 
and  there  is  no  more  difference  between  the  duke  and  the 
dancing-master  in  the  manner  of  their  burial  than  is  to  be 
found  between  their  dust  in  the  grave.  ...  As  I  was 
passing  the  other  night  through  a  narrow  little  lane  in  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  I  was  stopped  by  a  grand  procession  of  a 
hearse  and  three  mourning-coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  flambeaux  and  at¬ 
tendants  in  black.  I  could  not  help  smiliug,  when,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  I  was  told  that  the  corpse  on  whom  all  this  expense 
had  been  lavished  was  no  other  than  Tom  Taster,  the  cheese¬ 
monger,  who  had  lain  in  state  all  the  week  at  his  house  in 
'riiames  Street,  and  was  going  to  be  deposited  with  his  an¬ 
cestors  in  Whitechapel  burying-ground.”  If  a  cheesemonger 
in  indifferent  circumstances  could  command  a  three  weeks’ 
lying  in  state,  Clegg  the  conjurer  played  the  part  of  a  mod¬ 
est  man  in  being  content  with  one  of  two  hours’  duration. 
When  time  was  up,  the  fiddlers  were  enjoined  to  play  “  Brit- 
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ons,  strike  Home  "for  6ve  minutes,  while  gill-bumpers  were 
being  handed  round  to  the  mourners.  The  fiddlers  were  to 
lead  the  procession,  marching  to  the  before-named  tune ;  and 
the  rear  was  to  be  brought  up  by  the  curate  riding  upon  an 
ass,  —  the  reyerend  gentleman  to  receive  a  guinea  for  his  con¬ 
descension.  Every  one  was  forbiiMen  to  indulge  in  tears ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  had  seen  the  conjurer  fairly  laid  in  his 
grave,  one  and  all  were  to  adjourn  to  the  alehouse  most  pat¬ 
ronized  by  the  deceased,  and  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  until 
the  shot  amounted  to  thirty  shillings. 

So  far  as  the  feasting  goes,  Clegg  the  conjurer  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  outrageil  decorum,  considering  how  lax  fu¬ 
neral  decorum  was  in  his  time.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us, 
that,  when  his  grandfather  was  to  be  buried,  the  guests  at 
the  feast  preceiling  the  departure  of  the  funeral  procession 
drank  so  long  and  so  deeply,  “  that  the  after-proceedings 
were  got  through  in  such  reckless  fa.shion,  that,  when  the 
rector  met  the  hearse  at  the  parish  church,  the  coffin  had 
disappeared,  to  lie  di.scovered  in  the  River  Eamont,  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  pitched  down  a  s'eep  bank,  at  a  place 
where  probably  the  hearse,  driven  by  the  drunken  coachman, 
had  lurched  against  a  rock.  Tlie  outer  oak  coffin  was  broken 
to  pieces ;  but  the  battered  lead  one  inside  it  remained 
intact  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  from  which  the  merry 
mourners  had  some  difficulty,  sobered  as  they  were  by  the 
event,  in  recovering  it.  This  was  an  English  funeral ;  and 
things  were  not  manageil  with  more  propriety  in  Scotland, 
where  it  was  common  enough  for  the  friends  of  the  dead  to 
honor  his  memory  by  getting  thoroughly  intoxicated  before 
following  him  to  his  last  home.  On  one  such  occasion,  the 
minister  himself  indulged  so  freely  that  he  fell  off  his  horse, 
and  was  dragged,  speechless  and  insensible,  to  the  side  of 
the  road  to  enable  the  funeral  procession  to  pass. 

Mr.  Fisher  Dilke,  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth, 
one  of  the  regicide  judges,  and,  we  presume,  an  ancestor  of 
a  certain  advocate  of  economy  and  republicanisjji,  bad  very 
different  notions  regarding  what  was  due  to  the  dead.  When 
he  lost  his  wife,  Mr.  Dilke  had  a  coffin  made  for  her  out  of 
the  wooden  boarding  of  his  barn  wall,  and  bargained  with 
the  sexton  for  a  cheap  grave,  —  obtaining  one  tor  a  groat  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  shilling.  lie  fiersuaded  some  of  his 
neighbors  to  act  as  bearers.  tVliile  they  were  making  their 
preparatiins,  the  bereaved  husband  read  a  chapter  of  Job 
for  their  edification  ;  afterwards  regaling  them  as  liberally 
as  sixpennyworth  of  c  ikes  and  a  bottle  of  claret  would  al¬ 
low.  No  clergyman  attended  at  the  grave ;  but  his  ph-we 
was  taken  by  tlie  chiel-inourner,  who,  when  the  coffin  had 
been  lowered  and  a  spadeful  of  mould  cast  upon  it,  said, 
“  Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  ilust  1  Lonl,  now  lettestthou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation  !  ”  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  Scant  honor,  too, 
was  paid  to  the  remains  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  one  of  the 
Lollard  leaders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  this  was  his 
own  doing.  He  had  r(;canted  his  schismatical  tenets,  and 
made  peace  with  the  offended  church,  but  not  with  himself; 
and  to  mark  his  sense  ot  his  utter  unworthiness  to  be  called 
a  Christian  man,  left  the  following  directions  as  to  his  burial 
(we  have  motlernized  the  spelling) :  “  I,  most  unworthy 

and  Clod’s  traitor,  recommend  my  wretcheil  and  sinful  soul 
wholly  to  the  grace  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  blissfid  Trinity  ; 
and  my  wretched  carrion  to  be  buried  in  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  churchyard  in  which  parish  my  wretcheil  soul  depart- 
eth  from  my  boily.  And  1  pray  and  charge  my  survivors 
and  mine  executors,  as  they  will  answer  before  God,  and  as 
all  mine  whole  tmst  in  this  matter  is  in  them,  that  on  my 
stinking  carrion  be  nei'.her  laid  cloth  of  gold  nor  of  silk,  hut 
a  black  cloth,  and  a  taper  at  mine  head,  and  another  at  my 
feet;  nor  stone  nor  other  thing,  whereby  any  man  may  wit 
where  my  stinking  can  ion  lieth.”  M.iwwonn  was  not  the 
first  man  who  loved  to  be  despised. 

On  the  26th  Septemln-r,  1769,  the  body  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  a 
widow  lady,  late  of  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  was,  in 
accordance  with  her  last  instructions,  burned  to  ashes,  “  in 
the  new  burying-ground  adjoining  Tyburn  turnpike.”  Tliis 
modern  instance  of  incremation  in  England  is,  so  far  as  our 
knowleitge  goes,  unique ;  and  with  it  we  bring  our  notes 
upon  burial  vagaries  to  an  end.  _ 


SEEKING  BLACK  DIAMONDS. 

Whilst  assisting  at  a  public  dinner  down  in  the  north 
of  England  about  a  year  since,  I  made  the  acijuaintance  of 
a  burly  Yorkshireman,  by  whose  side  I  was  accidentally 
placed. 

He  appeared  to  be  brosque  and  taciturn;  but  believ¬ 
ing,  as  1  did,  that  every  man  can  converse  on  some 
subject,  I  sat,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  ambushment,  lyinw  in 
wait  for  the  shortest  monosyllable  that  might  fall  from'^his 
lips.  For  some  time  all  attempts  at  getting  up  a  conversa¬ 
tion  proved  futile.  But  after  a  while  —  thanks  to  my  per¬ 
tinacity  —  “  we  struck  ile,”  as  our  transatlantic  cousins 
say.  My  neighbor  was  an  humble  subject ;  Coal  was  his 
king.  He  was  a  pit-owner.  Through  the  dessert  and 
dreary  speeches,  for  some  hours,  I  feasted  on  coal,  black- 
damp,  fire-damp,  water,  colliers,  and  mines.  It  was  far 
better  than  a  scientific  lecture,  as  he  thoroughly  under- 
stooii  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  mining.  Before 
we  parted,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  go  down  his  mine. 

“  You  won’t  eome  1  you’ll  be  afraid.” 

“  Won’t?  ” 

“  Well,  we’ll  see.  When  you  decide  on  coming,  write 
me,  and  I’ll  go  down  with  you.” 

A  short  time  back,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leeds, 
and  having  a  day  to  spare,  I  advised  my  friend  of  the  fact; 
and  receiving  a  kind  reply,  coupled  with  an  invitation  such 
as  I  desired,  J  started  early  in  the  morning  to  meet  him. 

What  a  country  we  passed  through  !  —  cloth-mills,  iron¬ 
works,  furnaces,  and  pit-hills  on  idl  sides.  Science  and 
work  battling  against  the  beauties  of  nature.  Trees, 
stunted  and  black,  struggling  fur  dear  life.  How  different 
to  an  agricultural  country,  where  every  blade  of  grass  is 
tipped  with  dew,  tinted  by  the  glorious  rays  of  the  rising 
sun ;  where  the  lark  soars  higher  and  higher,  welcoming 
louder  and  louder  the  coining  light  I 

On  arriving  at  the  mine,  I  was  asked  to  step  into  the 
office,  and  put  on  suitable  clothes.  These  consisted  of  a  felt 
hat,  thick  on  the  crown,  to  protect  the  head  from  any  fall¬ 
ing  stone  ;  an  old-pilot  coat ;  a  pair  of  canvas  overalls,  to 
thoroughly  cover  the  trousers ;  and  a  pair  of  thick  boots. 
I  then  started  on  my  tour  of  inspection.  We  walked 
straight  to  the  pit’s  mouth.  Leaning  forward,  and  ner¬ 
vous^  clutching  the  wood-work,  I  looked  down  the  shaft 
into  darkness  dismal  and  palpable,  and  rather  wished,  as  I 
did  so.  that  I  had  not  volunteered  to  descend.  The  whole 
visit  was  one  of  nervous  excitement,  strange  and  novel. 

The  shaft  was  five  yanls  in  diameter,  and  three  hundred 
ards  in  depth,  —  more  than  twice  as  deep  as  St.  Paul’s  is 
igh.  The  sides  were  carefully  built  of  stone.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  shaft  were  fitted  the  hoists,  by  which  the  miner’s 
and  coals  ascend  and  descend ;  the  lifts  being  worked  on 
similar  principles  to  those  in  use  at  large  hotels.  As  one 
“  cage  ”  jComes  up,  the  other  goes  down.  To  keep  them 
from  swinging  about,  grooved  wheels  are  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  cages,  which  run  down  fixed  wire  ropes. 

The  cage  is  an  iron  plate  a  yanl  or  more  square,  without 
rotecting  sides.  About  the  height  of  the  hips,  is  an  iron 
ar  across  the  centre,  the  only  thing  to  hold  on  by.  Above 
the  heail,  about  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  is  a  thick  iron 
roof,  which  is  called  the  “  umbrella.”  The  umbrella  has 
saved  many  a  man’s  life  from  breaking  ropes,  and  pieces  of 
coal  falling  from  the  ascending  cage.  The  idea  that  I  had 
so  little  protection,  when  going  d^own,  m<ade  me  more  ner¬ 
vous  than  ever.  Wire  ropes,  about  an  inch  thick,  were 
used  in  the  hauling  of  the  cages.  The  engine  was  similar 
to  other  stationary  engines,  but  with  strong  “  break  ” 
power.  In  order  that  the  engineer  may  know  when  to 
stop,  a  miniature  hoist,  called  the  “  tell-tale,”  is  attached  to 
the  engine,  and  placed  so  that  the  engineer  can  see  the 
exact  spot  the  cages  are  at  in  the  shaft.  When  the  tell¬ 
tales  gets  to  a  certain  point,  it  rings  a  bell,  telling  when  to 
apply  the  break.  This  tell-tale,  with  the  figures  placed  at 
its  sides,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  looks 
very  much  like  an  overgrown  thermometer.  Attached  to 
the  engine  is  the  drum,  many  yards  in  circumference,  round 
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which  U  wound  the  rope.  As  the  drum  revolves,  one  end 
of  the  rope  winds  on,  while  tlie  other  end  winds  itself  off. 
Above  the  pit’s  mouth  are  two  large  wheels,  over  which  the 
rope  runs,  the  extremities  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  cages. 
The  men  who  receive  the  coal,  and  load  the  carts  and  rail¬ 
way  wagons,  and  others  who  keep  account  of  the  numbers 
of  tons  the  colliers  get,  or  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  are 
called  “  banksmen.” 

“  Are  you  ready  to  go  down  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Go  to  the  other  side.  Get  on  the  cage,  and  lay  hold  of 
the  iron  bar.  Hold  tight.” 

I  did  so. 

We  started.  Every  thing  seemed  sinking  from  under 
me.  At  first  my  head  sank  into  my  shoulders,  then  my 
ahouldei'S  info  my  chest.  I  cringed  myself  up  as  small  as  1 
could,  as  it  became  darker  and  darker. 

“  What’s  that  rattling  up  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  ascending  cage,  loaded  with  coal.” 

“  Tliank  goodness  1  No  collision.” 

I  heard  the  laden  cage  hurrying  above  us,  the  sound  get¬ 
ting  less  and  less  distinct  every  moment.  Nothing  more 
was  said.  We  held  on.  Just  a  step  ofi'  the  cage,  and  — 
death  1 

The  air  rushed  up,  almost  stopping  my  breath.  A  few 
moments  more,  and,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  I  took  the 
happiest  step  in  my  life,  —  from  the  cage  in  which  I  had 
descended  to  the  firm  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

At  first  all  was  darkness,  —  so  at  least  it  seemed  after  the 
daylight.  tVe  waited  to  get  used  to  the  obscurity ;  and 
then  a  candle,  about  the  thickness  of  a  cigar,  and  twice 
as  long,  was  given  to  me,  a  lump  of  clay  forming  the  candle¬ 
stick.  We  walked  about  a  hundred  yards  along  the  main 
gallery,  which  was  through  the  scam  of  coal,  about  five  feet 
thick,  to  inspect  the  stables  for  the  horses,  here  called 
“Galloways.”  There  were  stalls  for  eight.  The  stable 
was  roomy  and  clean,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  On 
coming  out,  a  distant  rumbling  was  heard.  It  was  a  horse- 
train  of  “  corves,”  full  of  coal,  being  driven  by  a  boy  to  the 
shaft.  The  boy,  as  happy  as  a  cricket,  was  singing  “  Chri-- 
tians,  awake.”  A  corve  is  a  small  truck,  similar  to  a  rail- 
Wiiy  wagon,  about  three  feet  long,  two  wide,  and  one  high, 
running  on  four  wheels,  put  close  together  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  tilted.  Six  corves  hold  a  little  over  a  ton  of  coal. 
Along  the  galleries,  tramways  are  laid :  the  rails  are  high, 
and  nave  the  flanges  on  them,  whilst  the  wheels  of  the 
corves  are  very  sharply  pointed. 

We  waited  a  little  time  for  a  train  of  empty  corves  to 
take  us  farther  into  the  pit.  A  light  was  soon  visible 
moving  towards  us,  which  proved  to  be  the  candle  carried 
by  the  lad  who  was  driving  the  train.  On  its  stopping  for 
us,  1  got  into  the  last  corve.  The  train  consisted  of  twelve. 
Crack  went  the  whip,  and  away  we  started  at  a  good  hard 
trot.  'The  noise  was  tremendous ;  the  jolting  worse.  But 
what  most  troubled  me  was  how  to  keep  my  “  first-class 
carriage  ”  from  tilting  up,  and  leaving  me  high  and  dry  on 
the  rails.  Again  there  was  the  excitement  caused  by  con¬ 
tinuous  attempts  to  keep  my  fingers  from  being  jammed  be¬ 
tween  my  corve  and  its  neighbor ;  or  expecting  to  hit  my 
head  or  body  against  the  side  of  the  street ;  and,  to  make 
matters  more  cheerful,  the  candle  went  out.  It  was  a 
wretched  ride.  We  had  about  a  mile  of  it,  and  then  stopped 
on  a  siding  for  a  coming  train  to  pass  by. 

While  waiting,  the  fi%sh  air  that  was  rushing  into 
the  mine  was  measured  by  my  guide.  When  we  came  to  a 
standstill,  the  flame  of  the  candle  was  blown  on  one  side. 
For  a  minute  he  walked  along  with  the  wind,  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  flame  exactly  upright.  Then  he  multi¬ 
plied  the  widtn  of  the  gallery  by  tne  height,  and  then  by 
the  number  of  feet  he  had  walked,  —  the  total  giving  the 
quantity  of  air  in  cubic  feet  It  was  nearly  six  thousand 
per  minute. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  coal-mining  is  ventilation. 
The  deeper  you  go  down,  the  hotter  it  becomes.  The 
weather  miners  like  the  most  is  bright  and  frosty.  Foggy 
and  wet  is  the  most  objectionable.  In  the  pit  I  was  exploit 
ing  they  have  “  black-^amp ;  ”  so  that  we  could  go  about 


quite  fearlessly  with  open  candles.  Black-damp  puts  the 
candles  out,  —  and  the  carrier  too  occasionally ;  but  good 
ventilation  drives  it  out  of  the  mine  as  fast  as  it  is  gene¬ 
rated. 

To  continue  our  journey.  On  my  grumbling  at  the 
travelling,  a  sleeper  trom  the  railroad  was  fixed  into  the 
corve  to  serve  for  a  seat,  which  made  my  “  first-class  car¬ 
riage  ”  a  little  more  comfortable ;  and,  by  “  particular  desire,” 
we  proceeded  more  slowly.  The  gallery  was  about  five  feet 
wide,  and  just  high  enough  for  the  “  galloway  ”  to  trot  with¬ 
out  hitting  his  head.  When  the  roof  was  very  bad,  it  was 
bricked  like  a  railway  tunnel :  in  other  places  it  was  just  as 
it  had  been  hewn;  and  sometimes  it  was  propped  up 
with  wooden  “punches.”  Wood  is  rather  an  expensive 
item  in  mining.  W'e  travelled  right  through  the  seam  of 
coal,  which  in  some  places  was  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
gallery,  at  others  only  a  few  inches  in  depth ;  but  it  was 
never  disconnected.  The  coal  was  clean,  and  glistened  in 
tlie  faint  light;  and  the  nickname  of  “  black  diamonds” 
seemed  really  not  inappropriate. 

It  was  peculiar  to  see  the  different  strata,  —  iron-stone ; 
strong  blue  clay,  from  which  bricks  are  made ;  and  a  loose 
shale,  supposed  to  produce  oil. 

Sometimes  we  were  going  up  hill,  and  sometimes  down  ; 
but  at  last  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  riding  journey.  The 
seam  struck  up  very  steep.  The  tramway  was  laid  up  the 
incline,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  windlass.  W'hen  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  full  corves,  they  were  hooked  on 
to  the  chain ;  and  down  they  went,  dragging  up  empty  ones, 
which  were  hooked  to  the  other  end.  It  was  like  making 
the  fat  and  prosperous  do  the  work  of  the  hungry  and  weak. 
Here  the  plan  of  the  mine  disclosed  itself. 

The  main  road  was  that  along  which  we  had  travelled, 
driving-]  oad  8  branching  from  it  at  right  angles.  Each 
road  was  worked  by  two  colliers,  and  named  after  the 
leader.  It  looked  just  like  a  town  on  a  dark  night,  with  its 
streets  branching  off  in  all  directions.  We  went  up  many 
of  the  galleries,  streets,  or  roads  to  see  the  colliers  at  work. 
The  way  they  were  doing  their  work  was  similar  in  all 
cases;  their  tools  consisting  of  hammers,  wedges,  and  mat¬ 
tocks  of  various  sizes,  with  punches  to  fix  up  the  roof  when 
it  was  considered  at  all  dangerous.  They  were  attired  al¬ 
most  like  that  celebrated  Indian  chief  of  historical  fame, 
whose  full  court  dress  used  to  be  a  pair  of  spurs  and  a 
collar;  the  miners’  costume  being  a  cap,  a  short  pipe 
(black),  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  Lancashire  clogs. 

One  miner  was  lying  on  his  side,  making  a  thin  line-hole 
in  the  seam  of  coal.  The  labor  to  get  the  coal  was  great. 
Afler  he  had  made  the  line  deep  and  long  enough,  he  drove 
in  iron  wedges  above  the  thin  hole :  then  down  came  tum¬ 
bling  the  broken  coal.  He  did  not  wield  his  hammer  afler 
the  fashion  of  a  blacksmith, — the  confined  space  not  allowing 
him  to  take  those  long  sweeps,  so  as  to  allow  the  hammer 
the  greatest  leverage  the  handle  would  give  it.  He  was  a 
tall,  strong  man ;  and  it  was  enjoyable  to  notice  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  muscles  in  his  arm  and  back  as  he  labored 
away.  Of  course  he  was  very  black  with  his  work.  The 
tramways  were  carried  into  every  road.  'The  collier  is 
paid  so  much  per  dozen  corves ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  filled 
a  corve  he  puts  on  an  iron  ti'-ket,  and  the  corve  is  passed  on, 
till  it  ultimately  arrives  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  where  the  banks¬ 
man  credits  it  to  the  hewer  in  a  book.  To  see  the  can¬ 
dles  stuck  about  on  the  walls  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  was 
striking  in  the  dark ;  and  clay  makes  a  splendid  candle¬ 
stick. 

The  idea  in  coal-getting  is  to  work  as  far  as  the  boundary, 
and,  in  returning,  get  out  all  the  coal  that  lies  between  the 
boundary  and  the  shaft.  In  returning,  after  the  men  have 
taken  all  the  coal,  they  take  away  the  props,  as  the 
wood  is  useful  again  for  similar  purposes,  letting  the  roof 
fall  in.  The  land  from  which  the  coal  has  been  taken  is 
called  a  “  goaf.”  Another  reason  for  starting  roads  to  the 
extreme  ends  is,  there  may  be  a  mine  just  beyond,  whose 
owner  may  poach  on  his  neighbor’s  property ;  and  if  this 
were  not  found  out  before  six  years  have  elapsed,  the  prior 
claim  is  lost.  In  mining  districts  land  is  sold  in  two  ways,  — 
the  surface  and  the  underneath ;  so  the  first  man  can  be  the 
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owner  of  all  he  can  tee,  and  the  man  below  of  all  be  can 
feel. 

So  as  to  gamer  up  the  air  wherever  there  was  a  gallery 
not  being  used,  doors  were  fixed  to  keep  it  out.  The  doors 
were  also  used  to  direct  the  current  of  air.  To  see  the 
plan  on  paper  of  the  air-roads,  where  the  poor,  wearied 
thing  had  to  dodge  in  here,  and  out  there,  was  like  looking 
at  a  Chinese  puzzle,  or  a  plan  of  the  maze  at  Hampton 
Court.  We  made  a  short  cut  through  one  of  those  blocked- 
up  roads.  Our  candles  grew  very  dim,  and  would  not  burn 
at  all  on  the  ground.  The  air  felt  stifling.  We  walked 
with  our  heads  and  candles  as  near  the  roof  as  possible.  I 
was  often  laughed  at,  because  I  would  persist  in  trying  to 
find  out  which  was  the  harder,  —  the  roof  or  my  head. 

For  two  reasons,  I  was  taken  through :  first,  to  save  our 
legs,  and  cut  off  a  corner ;  secondly,  to  see  the  effect  of 
black-damp.  It  was  delightful  to  get  again  into  one  of  the 
air-roads.  It  seemed  like  going  out  into  the  air  after  leaving 
a  sick-room.  We  then  went  on  a  little  farther  to  the  only 
place  where  there  was  “  fire-damp,”  or  explosive  gas.  There 
was  not  enough  to  cause  danger;  but  it  was  remarkable 
how  our  candles  cheered  up :  they  flared  away  and  burned 
brilliantly.  It  was  also  exnilarating  to  the  spirits. 

After  more  walking,  and  more  riding,  we  came  to  the 
place  where  a  pump  was  at  work.  About  a  month  pre¬ 
viously,  water  burst  in  upon  the  mine ;  and  the  miners  had 
to  run  and  wade  for  their  lives.  The  pump  was  driven  by 
steam,  the  boiler  being  at  the  pit’s  mouth.  Pipes  conveyed 
the  steam  down  to  the  pump ;  then  there  was  an  escape- 
pipe,  to  convey  the  steam  up  again.  Further  on,  more 
miners  were  at  work,  some  having  plenty  of  room,  and 
some  very  little.  They  were  picking  and  loading,  like  the 
others  we  had  seen. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  another  shaft.  I  peered  up, 
and  a  long  way  off  I  saw  daylight.  Before  ascending,  I 
was  taken  to  see  how  the  mine  was  ventilated.  Some 
yards  back  again  from  the  shaft  we  opened  a  door,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  brick  passage,  very  muddy  underfoot;  we  had 
almost  to  go  on  our  hands  and  knees. 

“  Look  out  for  your  hat  I  ”  cried  my  conductor  as  we 
ressed  on,  and  pushed  hard  against  another  door.  Wo 
ail  not  only  to  look  out  for  our  hats,  but  every  thing  else 
besides.  It  blew  a  tremendous  hurricane.  Quickly  run¬ 
ning  with  the  draught,  we  got  untler  shelter,  seating  our¬ 
selves  near  the  fire  on  a  “  settee,  ”  or,  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  very  dirty  box,  by  the  side  of  the  stoker.  It  was  a 
fire,  something  to  talk  about,  —  an  open  furnace  twenty 
feet  long  and  five  wide,  one  blazing  mass  of  coal.  A  few 
feet  off  was  the  chimney :  th^  called  it  a  shaft ;  it  was 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  shaft  was  to  carry  the 
heated  air  up  to  the  surface.  No  fire  can  burn  without  air ; 
so  this  fire  actually  drew  or  sucked  the  air  along  the  miles 
of  galleries  through  which  we  had  passed,  entering  by  the 
shaft  we  descended.  The  reason  the  shafts  are  so  large  is, 
to  admit  air  freely  and  conveniently  hoist  the  coal. 

After  sitting  a  while  and  chatting  with  the  stoker,  we 
started  to  return.  With  much  trouble  we  kept  our  candles 
lighted,  as  we  were  facing  the  wind.  Again  forcing  the 
door  open,  we  began  our  stooping  journey.  Tlie  door 
slammed  sharp  on  us,  and  blew  out  all  our  lights.  No 
matches !  “  On  horror’s  head  horrors  accumulate.”  Tak¬ 
ing  hold  (and  holding  tightly,  too)  of  my  friend’s  coat,  we 
continued  on  in  the  miserable  darkness.  Bump  went  my 
head  several  times.  The  passage  seemed  longer  and  lower 
than  when  we  first  passed  through  it.  At  last  we  emerged 
through  the  door  by  which  we  first  entered.  We  then 
walked  upright,  and  shortly  arrived  at  the  sh.aft,  getting  on 
to  one  side  of  the  cage  and  holding,  as  in  the  descent,  by 
the  bar.  Bang  went  a  gong,  and  up  we  started.  The  sen¬ 
sation  going  up  was  far  preferable  to  that  going  down. 
The  greatest  unpleasantry  was,  that  the  floor  pushed  so 
hard  against  our  feet.  When  the  cage  arrived  at  the  top 
it  seemed  to  shoot  us  up,  as  from  a  catapult.  The  day¬ 
light  was  too  glaring,  the  sun  shining  so  brightly  on  that 
crisp,  fi-osty  morning. 

In  returning  to  vay  fnend’s  house  we  passed  cottages 
cracked  in  all  directions,  doors  and  windows  awry,  chim¬ 


ney-pots  in  all  sorts  of  positions, — the  whole  arrangements  j 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  troubled  with  an  earthquake. 

It  was  the  effect  of  a  “goaf :  ”  the  coal  having  been  ex-  j 
tracted  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  in,  the  entire  surface 
settled  down.  The  cottages  were  decidedly  unsafe  to  live 
in,  though  they  were  inhabited  by  colliers. 

Colliers  are  a  hard,  resolute,  strong,  rough  lot.  Their  I 
lives  being  in  continual  danger,  they  often  lose  them  from 
the  want  of  precaution.  Few  can  read,  and  fewer  can 
write;  consequently  they  are  very  superstitious.  AVhen 
going  to  the  pit  in  the  morning,  if  they  meet  any  thing  they 
consider  unlucky,  they  refuse  to  go  down  that  day.  It  is 
unlucky  to  descend  the  pit  twice  in  a  day,  and  so  forth.  A 
fight  of  any  sort  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of,  —  prize-fights, 
dog  or  cock  fights.  A  tale  was  told  me  of  a  collier  who 
wanted  to  see  a  fight  which  was  coming  off  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  determined  to  bet  on  the  event,  and  saved 
a  sovereign  in  anticipation.  His  greatest  trouble  was 
where  to  keep  the  money,  as  he  would  most  likely  lose  it 
from  his  pit-clothes ;  and  his  wife,  in  brushing  his  “  Sunday 
bests,”  would  be  sure  to  fish  it  out :  so  he  decided  on  put¬ 
ting  it  under  the  bedpost.  His  wife,  in  cleaning  out  the 
house  one  day,  discovered  it.  She  argued,  that,  as  the 
house  was  half  hers,  so  should  be  half  the  findings:  she 
abstracted  the  coin,  and  slipped  a  half-sovereign  in  its 
place.  The  day  came  for  the  fight.  The  collier,  lifting  up 
the  bedpost,  to  his  astonishment  found  only  a  half-sov- 
ereign,  whereon  he  exclaimed,  “  My  conscience  I  it’s  shrunk 
a  deal.” 


MARA ;  OR,  THE  GIRL  WITHOUT  REFERENCES. 
I. 

She  was  called  Alara ;  and  we  all  of  us  wondered  how  a 
name  of  such  sadness  could  have  been  given  to  a  girl  so 
bright,  sweet,  and  tender.  But  Arthur  Halsey,  who  was  in 
love  with  her,  raved  that  the  name  was  the  softest  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  that  it  was  just  such  a  one  as  he  would 
have  chosen  to  distinguish  her  from  other  women,  she  being 
peerless. 

He  would  dilate  upon  her  beauty,  her  gentleness,  the  win¬ 
ning  power  of  her  voice,  with  that  meditative  ecstasy  used  by 
certain  art-enthusiasts  in  describing  a  picture,  or  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  precious  stones,  who  hmd  up  a  diamond  in  the 
sunlight,  and  ask  you  to  admire  every  onfe  of  its  glittering 
facets.  Men  who  behave  like  this  arc  generally  great  bores. 
But  Halsey  was  not ;  for  we  all  of  us  knew  the  object  of  his 
praise,  and  thought  as  well  of  her  as  he  did.  If  the  truth 
must  ^  told,  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  declare 
his  love,  and  the  evident  strength  of  her  preference  for  him, 
were,  perhaps,  the  only  things  that  saved  us  from  experi¬ 
encing  for  her  a  passion  deep  as  his  own.  It  is  not  even  so 
sure  that  we  had  escaped  her  influence ;  and  may  be  each 
of  us  reflected  in  secret  how  much  lighter  the  journey  of 
life  might  be  made  to  him,  could  he  set  out  on  it  with  Mara 
for  his  companion. 

Yet  noboidy  could  tell  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  her 
parentage ;  and  she  was  destitute  of  that  commonest  buttress 
to  respectability,  —  and  to  roguery,  too,  for  that  matter,  — 
references.  She  had  arrived  one  day  at  the  small  seaside  town 
of  Sandbeach,  had  taken  cheap  lodgings,  and  had  given  out 
her  name  naively  as  Mara  Child ;  oidy  adding,  on  the  inquiry 
of  her  landlady,  that  she  was  Miss,  not  Mrs.  The  same  day 
she  had  gone  to  Butts’s  Circulating  Library,  and  had  asked 
Butts,  in  person,  whether  he  knew  of  any  family  in  want  of 
a  ^vemess. 

Butts  was  a  simpleton  of  the  discursive  sort.  Besides  cir¬ 
culating  books,  he  was  house-agent  and  proprietor  of  the 
Sandbeach  Gazette.  This  three-handed  title  allowed  him  to 
keep  a  finder  in  the  pies  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  had  led  him  up  to  a  vague  notion  that  Sandbeach 
belonged  to  him.  He  wore  a  velvet  skull-cap,  had  a  pasty- 
face  with  a  double  chin,  and  probably  meant  no  harm,  though 
he  occasionally  did  some.  “  You  have  held  a  governess’s 
situation  before,  I  suppose  ?  ”  was  his  magisterial  answer 
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to  the  jrirl-stranger’s  question,  as  she  stood  at  the  counter  of 
liis  well-stocked  shop. 

“No :  I  have  never  held  any  situation,”  she  said  quietly. 

“  Then  you  have  some  one  who  will  answer  for  you, — ^ak 
to  your  abilities,  I  mean,  and  give  you  a  character  'i  ”  Butts 
looked  at  her  as  his  plump  fingers  unstrung  a  parcel  of  books 
just  come  from  London.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore 
a  very  white  collar  and  cuflTs.  It  was  a  plain  dress,  but  not 
poor. 

“  No,”  she  replied,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  “  I  am  an 
orphan,  and  know  of  nobody  who  could  give  me  a  charac¬ 
ter.” 

Butts  was  both  astonished  and  scandalized.  “  The  price 
of  a  five-line  advertisement  in  the  Sandbeach  Gazelle  is 
one-and-sixpence,”  said  he  suspiciously,  —  “half  a  crown 
for  two  insertions.  The  paper  appears  twice  a  week.” 

Mara  drew  out  a  little  network  purse,  and  handed  him 
half  a  sovereign :  “  I  think  I  will  have  two  insertions, 
please,”  she  said.  “  You  can  say  I  am  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  am  able  to  draw  a  little ;  but  I  do  not  play  the 
piano.” 

Butts  rang  the  coin  on  the  counter ;  and,  finding  it  good, 
it  grieved  him  to  part  with  so  much  as  seven-and-sixpence 
change.  “  The  subscription  to  the  circulating  library  and 
reading-room  is  half  a  crown  a  month,”  he  remarked  in  a 
half-conciliatory  tone.  “  Wo  take  in  the  London  maga- 
lines  and  The  Times,  where  you  can  read  of  people  who 
want  governesses.  You  have  also  the  privilege  of  carrying 
away  two  books  together  to  read  at  home.” 

Mara  said  she  would  subscribe;  then  Butts  asked  her 
whether  she  needed  stationery,  to  which  she  said  no,  but 
bought  some  drawing-pencils  and  a  mill-board.  In  brief, 
most  of  her  ten  shillings  remained  in  the  possession  of  Butts, 
who,  still  suspicious,  tied  up  her  purchases  in  a  parcel,  and, 
when  she  had  left  his  shop,  ejaculated,  “  I  don’t  much  like 
the  look  of  her.” 

We  le.arned  all  this  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  Halsey 
and  the  other  three  of  us  had  come  up  from  Oxford  to  read 
at  Sandbeach  during  the  long  vacation.  Halsey  had  just 
taken  his  degree,  and  was  going  to  study  for  the  bar :  Merry, 
Clowes,  and  m)  self  were  still  undergraduates,  but  preparing 
for  the  Honor  schools  next  term ;  and  we  had  pitched  upon 
Sandbeach  as  the  quietest  place  on  the  map.  It  was  not  so 
quiet,  however,  but  that  we  soon  fliund  people  made  plenty 
of  noise  there  about  their  neighbors’  concerns ;  and  it  must 
have  been  on  the  very  morning  after  our  arrival,  that  we 
were  informed  by  our  landlady  of  this  singularly  beautiful 
and  odd  girl  who  had  come  to  Sandbeach,  hoping  to  find  a 
situation  “without  references,  jast  as  if  she  thou^t  all  the 
people  in  these  parts  were  mad-folk,  gentlemen  1  ”  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  having  become  intimate  with  Butts,  he 
treated  us  to  further  details ;  though  we  had  not  asked  him 
to  do  so.  But  he  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  so  were  all 
the  other  Sandbetichers ;  this  event  being  the  nearest  ap- 

iiroach  to  a  scandal  with  which  the  town  had  ever  been 
avoreJ.  It  seemed  that  two  families  had  answered  Miss 
Child’s  advertisement ;  but  they  had  been  able  to  elicit 
nothing  satisfactory  as  to  her  antecedents,  and  so,  of  course, 
had  receded.  All  Miss  Child  would  say,  was,  that  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  that  she  had  never  known  her  father, 
who  had  deserted  her  mother  years  ago.  At  first  her 
mother  had  seemed  in  easy  circumstances ;  afterwards  they 
had  become  very  poor,  and  had  been  obliged  to  work  with 
their  needles  for  their  living.  How  long  was  it  since  her 
mother  had  died  ?  Six  years.  And  what  had  she  —  Miss 
Child  —  done  since?  Worked.  Where?  This  she  re¬ 
fused  to  say ;  and  she  would  neither  state  where  her  mother 
had  lived,  nor  how  it  came  that  she  herself,  after  being  re¬ 
duced  to  live  by  needlework,  was  suddenly  in  a  position  to 
upply  for  a  place  as  governess.  To  the  last  inquiry,  she  had 
•imply  answered  that  she  had  met  with  some  people  “  who 
had  bw*n  good  to  her.” 

All  this  was  extremely  suspicious.  Butts  appeared  to 
consider  it  a  premeditated  affront  upon  Sandbeach,  that  any 
one  should  come  there  not  prepared  to  give  the  fullest  ac¬ 
count,  in  print  if  need  were,  of  his  or  her  life  from  birthday 
Upwards.  He  doubted  whether  he  was  justified  in  letting 


her  subscribe  to  his  library,  and  take  home  books  which 
would  afterwards  pass  into  tlie  immaculate  hands  of  visitors 
having  references.  To  be  sure  she  seldom  came  now  to  his 
reading-room  to  look  at  The  Times’  advertisements  as  she 
had  done  at  first.  The  lady-subscribers  had  stared  her  out 
of  countenance,  observed  a  chilling  silence  in  her  presence, 
drawn  their  skirts  hastily  away  to  avoid  her  contact  as  she 
passed,  and  done  other  things  that  weic  most  natural  and 
proper  under  the  circumstances.  But  now  and  then  she 
would  come  to  bring  back  books,  and  borrow  others ;  and  a 
few  days  ago,  added  Butts,  she  had  glided  in  timidly  at 
nightfall,  and  brought  him  a  dozen  water-color  sketches, 
asking  him  whether  he  saw  any  hope  of  selling  them.  He 
had  kept  the  sketches  out  of  curiosity,  and  shown  them  to 
some  of  his  lady-subscribers,  who  had  been  much  amused  at 
the  girl’s  impudence.  Naturally  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell 
any,  nor  was  he  sure  that  he  would  consent  to  do  so,  even 
had  the  chance  occurred  ;  for  one  should  never  encourage 
people  whom  one  does  not  know.  This  is  what  Butts  said. 

AVe  were  lounging  over  the  counter,  cutting  the  leaves  of 
no't^  magazines,  skimming  through  the  papers,  and  inspect¬ 
ing  the  library  catalogues. 

“  Let  us  see  the  sketches.  Butts,”  asked  Halsey,  who,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  had,  from  the  outset  of  his  acquaintanceship 
with  the  Sandbeach  magnate,  discarded  the  name  “  Mr.”  as 
sujierfiuous. 

“  As  the  women  are  making  such  a  dead  set  at  the  girl, 
it  is  obvious  she  is  pretty,”  remarked  Merry,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  was,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  not  out  of  keeping  with 
his  name.  “  I  even  suspect  that,  since  our  friend  Butts 
talks  so  lightly  of  the  sketches,  there  must  be  some  merit 
in  them.” 

But  no :  there  was  no  merit  in  them  whatever,  except 
such  as  comes  from  patient  work  misapplied.  Butts,  who 
was  quite  impervious  to  sarcasm  from  not  understanding 
what  it  meant,  produced  the  sketches  out  of  a  drawer,  and 
laid  them  before  us  with  a  kind  of  ex|)Ostulatury  shrug. 
They  were  views  of  Sandbeach  and  neighborhood,  the  sea 
by  day  and  by  moonlight,  and  displayed  only  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  coloring.  Poor,  simple  drawings 
they  were,  with  dabs  of  blue  for  sky,  gray  for  sea,  and 
brown  for  shingle.  It  was  school-girl  art,  —  not  so  bad  as  to 
be  absurd,  not  good  enough  to  be  worth  a  glance.  Merry, 
Clowes,  and  I  threw  a  look  over  them,  and  no  more.  Clowes, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  cynic,  even  said  something  tart  about 
teaching  girls  to  waste  paper  and  colors  instead  of  instruct¬ 
ing  them  to  bake  and  spin.  But  Halsey  collected  the 
sketches,  and,  after  going  through  them  cursorily,  began  to 
pore  over  them  one  by  one,  with  deep  attention,  as  if  there 
were  beauties  in  them  which  we  had  failed  to  discover,  but 
which  were  visible  to  him.  When  he  reached  the  last,  he 
held  it  almost  five  minutes  before  his  eyes :  then,  like  a  good 
fellow  that  he  was,  with  a  manly  sympathy  for  all  that  was 
weak  and  suffering,  he  exclaimed,  “  Poor  little  thing  I 
Imagine  a  girl  trying  to  hire  herself  out  to  teach  her  poor 
scraps  of  knowledge,  and  being  rebufied  everywhere  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  miserable  secret  in  her  young  life  which  she 
wishes  to  conceal.  Perhaps  it  is  her  mother’s  or  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  honor  which  she  is  endeavoring  to  cloak.  But  Butts, 
there,  and  his  lady-patrons,don’t  choose  to  perceive,  that,  if 
this  pretty  girl  had  vicious  instincts,  she  need  never  have 
troubled  any  of  them  for  a  place  or  money.  They  ban  her, 

—  the  ladies  by  pursing  up  their  lips  when  she  crosses  them, 
the  chaste  Butts  by  preaching  her  down  from  behind  his 
counter,  and  musing  as  to  whether  he  shall  let  her  beguile 
her  evenings  by  reading  one  of  his  books,  which  she  has 

aid  for.  ^en  she  falls  back  upon  these  attempts  to  earn 

er  bread ;  and  Butts  puts  them  in  a  drawer,  vowintr  not  to 
sell  them,  lest  he  should  encourage  immorality.  AV'ell,  one 
day  when  she  has  exhausted  all  the  methods  she  knows  for 
keeping  starvation  away,  she  will  find  herself,  thanks  to 
Butts  and  his  ladies,  with  a  choice  of  three  roads  before  her, 

—  theft,  dishonor,  or  suicide.  If  she  tiikes  to  the  first  road. 
Butts  will  be  there  under  the  coat  of  a  policeman,  and  with 
handcuffs  in  his  pocket.  If  she  selects  the  second  course. 
Butts  will  proclaim  that  he  foresaw  it  all  along.  If  she 
flings  herseu  into  the  sea,  we  shall  have  Butts  wanting  to 
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bury  her  in  the  felons’  comer  of  the  churchyard,  with  a 
rerdict  of  self-murder.  Isn’t  that  about  it.  Butts  ?  ” 

Butts,  who  was  quite  impenetrable  to  the  notion  that  any¬ 
body  should  think  of  poking  irony  at  him,  did  not  seize  a 
worf  of  this,  and  answered  complacently,  “  They’re  silly 
daubs ;  aren’t  they  ?  ” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  shall  buy  them.  Butts,”  answered  Hal¬ 
sey.  “  What  is  their  price  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Butts,  who  would  have  smiled  had  nature 
endowed  him  with  a  capacity  for  doing  so,  “  sixpence 
apiece  would  be  a  deal  of  money  for  such  things  as  them,  I 
should  say.” 

“  How  do  you  rate  the  worth  of  labor.  Butts  ?  ”  muttered 
Halsey,  still  considering  the  sketches.  “  Each  of  these 
drawings  must  have  taken  a  day  and  a  half  to  execute. 
Supposing  anybody  were  to  set  you  working  for  a  day 
and  a  half,  then  give  you  sixpence,  and  call  it  a  deal  of 
mon^  ?  ” 

“  The  wages  of  a  male  artisan  average  between  three 
shillings  a  day  and  ten  ;  those  of  a  woman  between  nine- 
pence  and  five  shillings,”  replied  Butts,  who  always  took 
questions  gravely. 

“  And  it  must  be  skilled  labor  to  earn  the  money,”  took 
up  Clowes,  who,  although  an  excellent  fellow,  was  for  up¬ 
rooting  sentimentalism.  “  Don’t  let  us  have  any  para¬ 
doxes,  Halsey.  You  pay  work  if  it’s  good :  if  not,  you 
give  nothing.” 

“  That’s  your  theory,  Clowes ;  but  supposing  we  general¬ 
ized  it,  and  paid  professional  men  only  for  the  good  work 
they  did :  what  would  become  of  most  novelists,  barristers, 
and  cabinet  ministers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clergy?  I’ll 
rate  the  drawings  according  to  their  industry,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  own  means,  at  seven-and-six  each.  Butts;  or  let 
us  say  a  fiver  for  the  lot; ”  and,  putting  the  unknown  girl’s 
pictures  together,  Arthur  Halsey  handed  the  Sandbeach 
censor  a  banknote. 

I  suppose  the  money  could  not  have  lain  ten  seconds  in 
Butts’s  nesitating  palm,  when  the  shop-door  turned,  and 
admitted  a  girl,  at  whose  sight  Merry,  Clowes,  and  I,  who 
had  begun  to  banter  Halsey  on  his  quixotism,  instantly 
lapsed  silent ;  for  it  needed  no  one  to  t^l  us  that  here  was 
the  very  person  we  were  discussing,  —  come  as  if  to  speak 
mutely  for  herself,  as  to  her  deserls,  her  sadness,  and  her 
destitution.  She  was  surprisingly  lovely,  but  pale ;  and 
her  beauty  was  of  that  frail,  infant-like  sort,  which  has 
astonished  eyes,  deep  and  mysterious  as  velvet,  the  tiniest 
of  mouths,  and  timid  candor  spread  over  all  the  features 
like  a  bloom.  There  was  nothing  in  her  dress  to  mark  abso¬ 
lute  penury :  only  her  ways  disjdayed  some  of  that  weari¬ 
ness  which  resulted  from  the  struggle  against  a  current  too 
strong  for  her  young  arms. 

She  colored  as  ^e  entered,  but  less  because  of  us  than 
because  of  two  smart  young  ladies — Miss  Ida  and  Miss  Ada 
Wilkins  —  who  had  come  in  with  her.  They  somehow  gen¬ 
erally  contrived  to  be  at  Butts’s,  these  pretty  and  proper 
Misses  Wilkins,  at  the  hour  when  Merry  and  Clowes  were 
there ;  and,  virtue-like,  they  forthwith  began  to  stare  at 
the  strange  girl  in  black,  whose  name  they  knew,  as  if  they 
suspected  her  of  shop-lifting. 

Mara  Child  laid  some  l^ks  on  the  counter,  and  began 
to  speak  in  a  low  tone  to  Butts.  But  Butts,  amongst  his 
other  qualities,  possessed  that  of  being  slightly  deaf;  so, 
with  her  face  flushing  deeper  at  this  necessity,  the  girl  was 
obliged  to  raise  her  voice  so  that  we  all  heard  what  she 
said. 

“  I  have  brought  back  these  books,”  she  faltered ;  “  and 
—  and  —  as  it  it  the  end  of  the  month.  Mr.  Butts,  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  renew  my  subscription.  And  please  would 
you  insert  this  twice  in  the  SandheachGazettef”  (She  was 
crimson  by  this  time,  and  drew  a  slip  of  paper,  with  a  half- 
crown,  from  her  pocket.)  “It  is  another  advertisement, 
but  not  for  a  governess’s  place.” 

Butts  being  a  simpleton  in  all  things,  small  as  well  as 
great,  unfolded  the  paper,  scrutinized  it  as  if  it  were  a  pass¬ 
port,  and  read  its  contents  pompously  aloud :  “  ‘  Wanted, 
some  work  by  a  needlewom.in  who  can  embroider  and 
make  dresses.  The  advertiser  would  work  cheaply,  and  as 
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many  hours  a  day  as  desired.  Address :  M.  C.,  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library,  Sandbeach.’  ” 

The  Misses  Wilkins  tittered,  and  from  that  unlucky  mo¬ 
ment  were  banished  forever  from  the  affections  of  both 
Clowes  and  Merry.  Halsey  had  covered  his  sketches 
with  a  newspaper,  and  pretended  to  be  examining  an  al¬ 
bum  :  but  his  eyes,  glancing  over  its  edges,  were  fastened  on 
Mara;  and,  on  nearing  the  Misses  Wilkins  tinkle  out  their 
scorn,  he  reddened  as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

Butts  had  heard  the  titter ;  and  he  answered  with  a  frown 
“  Oh,  no  1  I  cannot  let  any  more  letters  be  addressed  to  you 
here.  You  must  have  them  sent  to  your  lodgings.  But  ” 
(and  it  was  evident  these  words  cost  him  an  eflbrt,  as  if  he 
were  being  constrained  to  do  a  menial  office),  —  “  but  this 
five-pound  note  is  yours :  one  of  those  gentlemen  has  just 
bought  all  your  drawings.” 

Butts  di(l  not  say  which  gentleman ;  but  I  remember,  as  if 
it  were  to-day,  her  turning  round  with  the  note  in  her  hands 
and  looking  at  us.  She  gazed  first  at  me,  then  her  eyes  rested 
upon  Halsey  ;  and  such  an  expression  of  wistful  gratitude  rose 
to  her  face,  that,  if  I  had  been  in  Daisy’s  place,  I  should  have 
fancied  she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  1  should  have  answered 
her.  But  Halsey  did  not  speak ;  nor  did  she.  Her  thanks 
were  all  given  with  the  eyes ;  and  the  reply  to  the  thanks  was 
conveyed  in  the  same  manner,  —  that  is,  at  one  glance. 

H. 

This  was  how  their  love-affair  had  begun.  After  this  they 
saw  each  other  frequently,  then  daily  ;  and  Halsey  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  apprising  Butts  that  he  had  better 
show  himself  reserved  in  talking  about  Miss  Child.  This 
was  not  cautious.  Butts,  who  could  no  more  comprehend 
a  threat  than  he  could  a  joke,  discoursed  more  than  ever 
about  the  girl,  her  ailvertisements,  and  her  water-colors ; 
and  it  soon  became  hinted  from  one  end  of  Sandbeach  to 
the  other,  that  the  designing  adventuress  (certain  others 
said  the  minx  ”  or  “  the  creature  ”)  had  formed  an  im¬ 
proper  connection  with  the  most  bearded  of  the  four  Oxon¬ 
ians  who  were  staying  at  No.  3  on  the  Parade. 

It  is  a  curious  symptom,  by  the  way,  that  alacrity  with 
which  moral  people  jump  at  the  idea  of  an  improper  con¬ 
nection.  One  would  really  think  that  certain  moralizers 
did  nothing  but  muse  upon  improprieties  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  till  the  return  of  the  same  next  day. 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  impropriety  between  Mara  and 
Halsey.  A  day  or  two  after  tne  little  episode  at  Butts’s,  he 
accosted  her  on  the  beach  ;  and  breaking  through  the  con- 
I  ventionalities  which  are  very  well  between  people  who  do 
I  not  know  each  other,  and  do  not  much  care  to  do,  but  which 
are  absurd  when  hearts  are  already  more  than  half  united, 
die  told  her  frankly  that  he  had  heard  she  was  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  and  offered  to  assist  and  serve  her  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  She  thanked  him,  but  probably  both  felt  in 
that  moment,  that,  if  he  ever  placed  tier  beyond  reach  of 
want  and  care,  it  would  not  be  by  procuring  her  a  situation 
as  a  governess,  as  a  dressmaker,  or  even  as  an  artist. 

From  that  time  their  love  was  not  a  thing  which  either 
sought  to  conceal  from  the  other ;  and  soon  he  fell  into  the 
habit  of  meeting  her  every  day  on  the  beach.  He  deserted 
his  books,  took  long  rambles  with  her  by  the  sea-side,  r^ 
turned,  said  good-by  to  her  at  her  door,  and  passed  all  his 
evening  in  recounting  her  praises  to  us.  We  smoked,  nod¬ 
ded,  and  listened.  Then  he  introduced  us  all  three  to  her. 
She  blushed  on  first  presentation ;  but  we  soon  became  good 
friends,  for  there  was  no  affectation  in  her  nature.  She  was 
artless,  gentle,  and,  when  amused,  would  laugh  so  innocently 
and  sweetly,  that  we  regretted  her  habitual  mood  should  be 
one  of  pensive, ness,  and  rather  sad  pensiveness.  At  her  re¬ 
quest,  we  often  joined  her  and  Halsey  in  their  walks  on 
Uie  beach ;  and  one  day  the  good  iaea  occurred  to  one 
amongst  us  to  charter  a  sailing-boat  and  go  a  series  of 
coasting  trips  and  picnics  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  liked  these  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  but  the  first  time  we  set  out  on  a  sunny  morning 
with  our  toat  fresh  painted  and  sails  new  bleached ;  when 
we  men  in  our  jerseys  and  straw  hats  marched  down  to  the 
beach  carrying  a  hamper  between  us,  and  installed  Mara  on 
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t  throne-like  pile  of  scarlet  rui^s  in  the  stern ;  when,  above 
all,  on  putting  out,  Merry  broke  out  into  one  of  Tom  Dib- 
din’s  songs,  in  the  chorus  of  which  her  pure,  bright  voice 
was  soon  heard  to  join ;  then  there  was  a  pretty  to-do 
indeed  in  Sandbeach.  It  so  happened  that  for  that  very  day, 
and  under  plea  of  a  prior  engagement,  we  had  refused  an 
invitation  to  a  croquet-party  where  Miss  Ada  and  Miss  Ida 
Wilkins  were  to  shine  ;  and  the  fiat  thereon  went  forth  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  that  “  the  minx  ”  had  tormed 
an  improper  connection,  not  with  one  amongst  us  only,  but 
with’  all  lour.  God  bless  us  all  in  this  island  for  the  charity 
we  bear  our  neighbors  1 

A  few  annoying  conse(|uence8  now  began  to  crop  up. 
There  is  certainly  not  an  inhabited  country,  save  this  one, 
where  a  man,  —  by  which  I  mean  a  male,  —  even  when  he 
has  attained  to  Butts’s  age  and  virtuous  insensibility,  could 
bear  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  ^llantry  of  a  woman  so 
lovely  and  defenceless  as  Mara  ?  But  Butts,  who  kept  no 
gallantry  in  stock,  except  for  Mrs.  Butts  —  who  probably 
exacted  it  as  tribute  without  leaving  it  to  his  option  —  and 
for  such  lady-customers  as  subscribed  to  his  rooms,  bought 
stationery  of  him,  and  had  references,  —  Butts  babbled  about 
M  ira  as  if  he  were  one  fish-fag  and  she  another.  The  Rev. 
Joel  Grones,  the  pastor  of  the  Jumper  Chapel,  taking  his  cue' 
from  Butts,  warned  our  landlady,  who  jumped  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  on  the  road  to  salvation,  that  our  conduct  was  becom- 
inv  a  stumbling-block  and  an  occasion  for  offence.  The  An- 
lican  rector,  who  had  called  on  us  on  our  arrival,  and  intro- 
need  us  to  some  of  the  local  tea-tables,  looked  severely  at 
us  over  his  prayer-book  when  he  walked  up  his  church  one 
Sunday,  anil,  during  the  whole  service,  seemed  to  be  delib¬ 
erating  whether  he  should  write  to  the  dean  of  our  college, 
or  remonstrate  with  us  after  the  sermon  in  the  vestry.  He 
took  the  third  course  of  coming  to  No.  3  on  the  Parade  whilst 
we  were  at  dinner,  and  dwelling  apologetically  on  the  shock 
our  behavior  was  causing  to  all  sensitive  Sandbeachers.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  we  had  never  done  a  thing  which  ought 
by  rights  to  have  shocked  a  soul  not  predisposed  to  cry 
“  Shocking  I  ”  We  were  strangers  to  the  town,  and  quite 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  it  shocked  people 
to  see  us  go  out  sailing  with  an  unchaperoned  young  lady, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  not  talk  of 
the  grievous  sight.  But  no  :  the  morals  of  the  Sandbeach¬ 
ers  demanded  that  our  own  morals  should  be  impugned ; 
that  we  should  be  whispered  about  under  the  church-porch, 
and  anathematized  over  tea  and  muffins.  It  was  only  after 
an  exasperating  piece  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  Merry  that  the 
conversation  about  Mara  and  us  grew  a  little  more  guarded. 

Being  in  Butts’s  reading-room  one  day,  he  heard  a  Sand- 
beach  quidnunc  —  one  curly-hairtid  Snigge,  son  of  Snigge 
&  Snigge,  attorneys  —  crack  a  pleasantry  of  the  Sniggish 
sort  concerning  Mara.  He  strode  up  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a  slap  on  the  face  which  sent  him  reeling  over  a  cane-chair, 
and  then  under  it.  Merry  was  a  muscular  Christian ;  and 
his  slap  must  have  sounded  uncomfortably  to  a  few  in  the 
room  who  had  often  earned  quite  as  good  a  title  to  it  as 
young  Snigge,  if  Merry  bad  only  been  present  to  hear  and 
reward  them. 

But  what  was  to  come  of  all  this  V  If  Halsey  had  been 
not  necessarily  a  libertine,  but  one  holding  French  views 
of  life,  his  love  for  Mara  would  have  led  to  the  same  results 
ss  do  ten  thousand  similar  liaisons  every  year ;  but  Halsey’s 
passion  for  the  girl  was  too  deep  for  the  project  of  ruining 
her  to  cross  his  head.  One  ot  those  cool-headed  virgins 
who  bring  actions  for  breach  of  promise  he  might  have  laid 
liege  to  without  scruple,  being  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  most  young  men  of  Us  age.  But  Mara  excited  in  one 
all  the  instincts  of  protection.  She  was  so  good,  guileless, 
and  confiding,  that  a  man  felt  the  wish  to  shield  her  and 
keep  her  from  harm’s  way :  to  seduce  her  would  have 
seemed  more  than  usually  heartless  and  brutal.  When 
their  acquaintance  was  but  a  very  few  days  old.  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  Halsey  had  already  resolved  to  marry  the  girl. 
He  was  of  age,  had  taken  his  degree,  and  would  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  profession,  having  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
of  his  own.  This  was  enough  for  comfort,  ana  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  wealth  by  living  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  Hal- 
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sey  had  parents  very  well  connected,  and  aspiring  to  see 
him  do  great  things  in  life.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  they 
would  give  their  consent  to  his  marriage  with  a  girl  in 
Mara’s  equivocal  position:  indeed,  it  was  certain  they 
would  endeavor  to  thwart  such  a  match  by  all  the  means 
their  alarm  and  indignation  could  suggest.  It  was  this 
that  worried  Halsey.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  he  had 
not  yet  proposed  to  Mara ;  nor  had  she,  on  her  side,  given 
him  or  us  the  slightest  clew  to  her  history.  She  never 
talked  of  the  past,  —  never  alluded  to  it  by  the  slightest 
reference  to  people  she  had  known,  events  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  or  places  she  had  visited.  Yet  she  did  not  appear 
to  be  acting  with  a  settled  purpose  at  concealment.  Had 
she  just  recovered  from  a  terrible  fever,  which  had  obliter¬ 
ated  all  the  pictures  in  her  memory,  she  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  she  was  doing. 

When  a  man  is  placed  in  such  circumstances,  and  has 
three  friends  at  hand,  he  is  generally  favored  with  triple- 
tongued  advice  of  the  most  impressive  sort  about  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  committing  himself,  the  folly  of  hasty  marriages,  and 
so  on.  Halsey  got  no  such  advice  from  us,  —  not  even 
from  Clowes,  who  was  never  averse  to  showing  one  the 
seamy  side  of  schemes.  Each  of  us  well  knew,  that,  had  it 
been  his  luck  to  be  loved  by  Mara  as  Halsey  was  loved,  he 
would  have  overridden  all  the  scruples,  cautions,  and  relatives 
in  the  world ;  and,  this  being  so,  we  should  have  considered  it 
uncandid  to  tender  counsels  we  ourselves  should  never  have 
followed.  Therefore,  when,  one  August  evening,  Hilsey 
came  in  and  told  us  quietly  that  the  matter  was  settled,  — 
that  Mara  had  agreed  to  be  his  wife,  and  that  he  would 
push  on  the  marriage  as  promptly  as  possible,  —  we  re¬ 
garded  the  conclusion  as  natural  and  fitting,  and  held  out 
our  hands  in  congratulation. 

We  had  all  —  Mara  included  —  been  out  for  a  sail  that 
afternoon ;  and,  on  landing,  Halsey  had,  as  usual,  been  left 
to  accompany  Mara  to  her  door.  From  various  indications, 
—  of  which  a  greater  timidity  than  ordinary  on  Mara’s  part 
was  chief,  —  we  had  guessed  that  a  consummation  was  im¬ 
minent  ;  and  on  our  return  we  had  not  waited  dinner  for 
Halsey.  He  came  back  later,  however,  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock ;  and  he  found  us  leaning 
out  of  our  bow-window  which  fronted  the  sea,  and  smoking. 
He  took  a  seat  after  we  had  shaken  hands  with  him,  asked 
for  water,  drank  off  two  glasses,  and  then,  by  the  moon’s 
light,  which  shone  on  his  face,  we  saw  that  he  was  pale  and 
looked  excited.  Here  let  it  be  said,  that  Halsey  was  nearly 
six  feet  high,  and  proportionately  strong.  He  had  a  mass  of 
brown  hair,  and  a  precocious  beard,  luxuriant  and  golden ; 
but  he  was  not  a  slouchy  kind  of  giant,  one  of  those  rough, 
human  Newfoundlands.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  very 
careful  about  his  dress,  and  not  slovenly  or  lazy  in  his  con¬ 
versation.  Talk  about  business,  book-work,  or  sport,  drew 
out  all  the  shrewdness  in  him ;  but  in  matters  where  the 
heart  was  involved  he  acted  impulsively  as  an  Italian. 

“Yes:  we  must  get  the  marriage  over  at  once,”  he 
exclaimed  abruptly,  after  he  had  been  silently  stroking 
his  forehead  a  minute  or  two.  “  There  is  no  chance  of  my 
people  ever  consenting ;  so  I  shall  go  up  to  town  to-morrow 
for  a  license,  and  make  the  rector  marrj"  us  on  Thursday.” 

“  Is  there  really  no  hope  with  your  people  ?  ”  asked  Clowes. 
Clowes  was  slight,  da»,  and  deliberate.  If  he  had  been 
in  Halsey’s  case,  he  would  have  married  Mara  without 
hesitation ;  but  he  would  have  asked  his  parents’  leave  for 
form’s  sake.  He  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman. 

“  Yes :  it’s  as  well  to  give  one’s  people  fair  play,”  suggested 
Merry,  drawing  his  cigar  from  his  lips.  “  I  wouldn’t  listen 
to  them,  if  they  made  objections ;  but  you  know  how  much 
better  women  like  it  when  they  can  be  married  without 
secrecy,  with  ft-iends,.  bridesmaids,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“If  I  could  marry  her  before  all  England,  and  with 
twenty  bishops  behind  the  altar-rails,  I  would  do  it  1  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Halsey  vehemently.  “  Do  you  think  it  doesn’t  wring 
my  heart  to  marry  the  little  thing  as  if  I  were  ashamed  of 
it  ?  But  what  is  the  use  of  bringing  all  my  people  down  on 
her  to  persecute  her  and  make  her  miserable  ?  You  fellows 
know  Mara,  from  the  first  day  you  heard  of  her  coming  in- 
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nocentl^  to  a  strange  place,  and  tr^’intr  to  get  a  situation  with* 
out  having  any  recommendation  to  offer  but  her  own  truthful 
face  and  honest  voice :  from  that  first  day  you  felt  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  the  girl ;  and,  when  you  set  eyes  on  her, 
she  seemed  to  you  an  angel,  which  she  is.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  prove  to  my  people  that  ?  They  would  bully 
me  and  her;  and,  if  I  told  them  her  history,  they  would 
think  me  mad  for  believing  it.” 

He  continued  for  a  time  more  in  this  strain,  and  then 
confided  us  Mara’s  history,  which  she  had  told  him  that 
afternoon,  “  crying,”  said  he,  “  as  if  her  little  heart  would 
break,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  if  it  were  a 
crime  she  were  confessing  to.”  Mara’s  mother  had  never 
been  married.  She  had  been  a  sempstress,  and  when  de¬ 
serted  by  her  seducer,  who  had  kept  her  for  some  years  in 
comfort,  she  had  resumed  her  old  calling,  and  supported 
herself  and  her  child  by  her  needle.  By  and  by  Mara  had 
been  able  to  earn  her  living  by  her  needle  too ;  but,  at  her 
motlier’s  death,  a  rich  family  —  perhaps  related  to  her 
father  —  had  taken  her  under  their  protection,  finished  her 
education,  and  given  her  a  comfortable  home  under  their 
roof.  She  remained  with  them  until  she  discovered  that 
the  master  of  the  house,  whose  wife  was  her  chief  benefac 
tress,  and  who  was  himself  an  honorable  man  and  father  of 
a  family,  was  in  love  with  her.  Then,  foreseeing  that  if  she 
staid  she  could  only  be  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  disgrace, 
she  had  fled,  leaving  a  note  behind  her,  to  say  that  she 
would  never  return,  because  she  had  been  unhappy  in  the 
house,  and  was  going  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  “  They 
had  been  kinder  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  their  child,”  was 
her  grateful  acknowledgment ;  “  but  I  thought,  that,  if  I 
made  myself  out  to  be  thankless  and  wicked,  they  would 
not  endeavor  to  follow  me.”  So  she  had  come  to  Sand- 
beach,  not  knowing  the  town,  but  thinking  that  from  its 
loneliness  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  hide  in.  She  had 
ten  pounds  when  she  arrived,  —  the  savings  of  her  pocket- 
money  ;  and  she  had  hoped,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  that  she  could  obtain  a  situation  by  simply  say¬ 
ing  that  she  was  willing  to  work.  How  soon  she  had  been 
disappointed  we  knew ;  but  Halsey  had  met  her  just  in  time 
to  save  her  from  grinding  want.  Since  then  she  had  been 
living  on  the  proceeds  of  her  sketches.  She  painted  three 
or  four  of  them  a  week ;  and  for  each  Halsey  gave  her  a 
sovereign,  saying  he  knew  a  dealer  in  London  who  sold 
them.  Being  unimaginative,  she  had  never  doubted  this 
was  a  fact.  Such  was  the  simple  history  of  Mara,  as  Hal- 
tev  told  it  us. 

'Looking  back  upon  that  time,  it  strikes  me  as  a  symptom  of 
the  inthralling  fascination  Mara  had  exercised  over  us  all, 
that  we  all  accepted  her  account  of  herself  as  if  it  had 
been  gospel.  There  were  no  questions  and  no  doubting ; 
yet  we  were  not,  I  believe,  fools.  On  the  morrow  Halsey 
startetl  early  for  London  to  get  his  license  ;  and  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  train  Merry  went  there,  too,  under  commission  from 
Clowes  and  I,  to  buy  Mara  a  wedding  present  in  our  three 
joint  names.  By  clubbing  our  resources  we  had  lumped 
some  sixty  pounds ;  and  Merry  brought  back  the  same  even¬ 
ing  a  watch  and  chain,  a  bracelet,  and  a  pair  of  ear-rings, 
all  tasteful  and  well  made.  Halsey  also  returned  about  the 
same  time  with  his  license  and  a  trousseau  that  had  cost 
him  a  hundred  pounds.  He  went  off  at  once  to  Mara’s,  and 
brought  her  back  to  take  tea  with  us,  the  landlady  being 
invit^  up  for  the  occasion,  to  play  propriety.  Mara  found 
her  presents  on  her  plate,  in  the  place  of  honor  at  the  head 
of  the  table ;  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  Halsey  now,  fastening 
the  ear-rings  to  her  tiny  ears,  then  turning  round  to  us  with 
his  eyes  moist,  and  saying,  “  What  good  fellows  you  all 
are  I  and  what  a  lucky  dog  I  am  to  have  such  a  wife  and 
such  friends  I  ” 

The  presents  drew  a  little  ca'or  to  Mara’s  pale  cheeks, 
for  she  was  extremely  pale ;  and  it  escaped  none  of  us  that 
she  wore  an  abstracted,  dreamy  expression,  which  we  had 
noticed  on  her  face  before,  but  which  now  seemed  settled 
there.  We  attributed  this  to  natural  emotion.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  I  remembered  an  episode  of  that  evening  to  which  we 
none  of  us  attached  muen  importance  at  the  time,  though 
it  seems  to  have  rather  struck  Clowes,  who  was  the  must 


observant  of  us.  Wlien  the  tea-things  were  cleared  away, 
Halsey  asked  if  there  were  any  thing  in  that  day’s  paper. 
Our  landlady,  who  read  her  newspaper  religiously  from  end 
to  end,  advertisements  included,  answered,  “  Oh,  yes,  Mr. 
Halsey,  the  shockingest  murder  in  the  world, — a  policeman 
killed  in  London  with  a  poker  1  There’s  a  column  of  pa^ 
tic’lars  most  dreadful  to  think  of.”  Lifting  my  eyes  at  that 
moment,  I  saw  that  Mara’s  face  had  grown  livid.  Her  eyes 
were  haggardly  fixed  on  the  speaker,  and  her  lips  parted 
as  if  in  abject  terror.  Seeing  me  looking  at  her,  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  recover  herself,  and  put  up  her  hands  before 
her  eyes ;  but  a  moan  broke  from  her  lips,  and  her  head  fell 
back  senseless.  All  of  us  rose  in  alarm.  The  window  wai 
opened,  salts  were  fetched ;  and  Halsey,  falling  on  hit 
knees,  chafed  her  hands  distractedly  between  his  :  but,  ai 
she  was  soon  restored  to  consciousness,  the  incident  was  ai 
cribed  to  the  heat,  which  had,  in  truth,  been  oppressiva 
that  day. 

The  next  morning  Halsey  took  his  license  to  the  rector; 
and  on  the  day  following  the  wedding  came  off.  One  need 
scarcely  describe  the  commotion  spread  throughout  Sand- 
beach  by  the  event.  Although  the  rector  had  been  given 
but  four  and  twenty  hours’  notice,  this  was  quite  enough  to 
let  the  news  circulate  in  every  nook  of  the  town ;  and,  atth« 
hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  not  a  pew  in  the  small 
parish  cnurch  but  was  crowded,  whilst  the  concourse  out¬ 
side  would  have  given  one  to  suppose  that  every  spectator 
had  a  deep  personal  interest  in  what  was  going  on.  Th« 
Misses  Wilkins  were  there,  with  their  hair  down  their 
backs,  fresh  and  still  wet  from  sea-bathing ;  young  Snigg* 
was  there,  with  the  female  Snigge  connection,  prying  and 
excited  ;  Mrs.  Butts  was  there  and  the  entire  clan  of  Butts’ 
lady  subscribers  mustered  to  a  woman,  chattering,  whisper¬ 
ing,  and  talking  in  all  the  coigns  of  vantage.  But  the 
wedding  was  not  quite  the  thing  some  of  these  good  Sa¬ 
maritans  had  foreseen.  The  rector  was  a  worthy  man ;  and, 
after  scanning  Halsey’s  license,  he  had  said,  “  A  gentleman 
in  your  position,  Mr.  Halsey,  would  not  do  any  thing  to 
disgrace  his  family  name;  so  I  conclude  that  your  intended 
bride  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  you.”  And,  on  Halsey 
replying  with  a  powerful  ailjuration  which  would  have  ex- 
loded  into  an  oath  but  for  the  ecclesiastical  presence,  that 
is  bride  was  the  purest  woman  in  all  Christendom,  the  rec¬ 
tor  had  proceeded,  “  Well,  if  the  young  lady  has  no  rela¬ 
tives  to  assist  her,  my  wife  shall  lead  her  to  churuh  ;  and 
perhaps  you  will  let  the  wedding  breakfast  take  place  at 
the  rectory.”  Accordingly,  when  Mara  stood  at  the  altar 
railings,  she  had  the  rector’s  excellent  wife  in  a  gray  silk 
dress  behind  her.  Clowes  gave  her  away,  I  was  acting  as 
best  man,  and  Merry  kept  an  eye  to  the  marshalling  of  six 
little  national-school  girls  in  white  dresses  and  with  crowns 
of  rosebuils  in  their  hair,  whom  Halsey  and  the  rector’s 
wife  had  arranged  togeUier  should  act  as  bridesmaids. 
Mara  was  exquisitely  dressed  in  white  silk,  and  wore  a 
bonnet  trimmed  with  orange  blossoms.  Her  beauty,  her 
bashfulness,  and  the  tranquil  innocence  that  seemed  to 
clothe  her,  stirred  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  she  descended 
the  aisle  on  Halsey’s  arm ;  and  such  of  the  congregation  as 
had  not  been  moved  to  indulgence  by  seeing  the  counte¬ 
nance  which  the  rector’s  wife  lent  to  the  wedding  wer» 
shaken  in  their  prejudices  by  the  pride  and  admiring  love 
with  which  Halsey  appeared  to  regard  his  bride.  These 
were  not  the  looks  oi  a  man  ^tting  the  finishing  touch  to 
an  “  improper  connection.”  ^e  ladies,  with  woman  s  un¬ 
erring  connoisseurship  in  such  matters,  felt  it;  and  Mara, 
who  entered  the  church  as  an  outcast,  left  it  almost  popu¬ 
lar.  There  were  carriages  outside,  with  postilions  and 
favors,  just  as  if  the  marriage  had  been  in  London ;  but  as 
the  first  of  these  carriages  drove  off  with  Halsey,  his  bride, 
and  the  rector’s  wife  for  the  parsonage,  I  beard  a  woman 
say,  “  It’s  a  fair  and  harmless  face ;  but  she  looks  as  if  her 
mind  were  not  with  her  body :  she  seems  thinking  of 
something  else.” 

in. 

Three  years  passed.  After  we  had  taken  our  degrees, 
Merry,  Clowes,  and  I  were  scattered  each  to  our  vocations. 
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Clowes  took  root  in  a  northern  Ticarage ;  Merry  went  to 
f^w  mansrics  on  his  estate  ;  and  myeelf  finished  eating  my 
terms  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  har.  I  fre¬ 
quently  saw  Halsey,  who  lived  in  London.  His  family  had 
been  slow  to  forgive  his  marriage  ;  but  he  had  a  sister  who 
was  fond  of  him :  and  an  ally  of  this  kind  ends  by  removing 
even  such  mountains  as  family  pride.  She  had  brought  the 
rest  of  the  Halsey  household  first  to  extend  pardon  to  Ar¬ 
thur  personally,  then  to  call  on  his  wife,  and  lastly  to  admit 
that  the  latter  was  not  vulgar  or  odious,  indeed  was  inoffen- 
live.  The  concession  went  no  further  than  this ;  perhaps 
because  Mara  did  not  evince  any  wish  to  penetrate  into  her 
husband’s  family.  Halsey’s  sister,  who  was  married,  often 
called  upon  her,  and  seemed  disposed  to  strike  up  an  inti¬ 
macy  with,  and  pet  her.  Mara  showed  herself  grateful  for 
these  attentions ;  but  she  had  grown  more  reserved  since 
her  marriage  than  before  it.  She  was  sweet,  kind,  and 
amiable  with  all  her  husband’s  fnends ;  but  she  made  no 
efibrts  to  widen  her  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  she  never 
went  into  society. 

This  afflicted  Halsey,  who  would  have  liked  to  take  her 
everywhere,  and  glory  in  her  beauty ;  but  doubtless  his 
home  was  all  the  happier  for  Mara  devoting  her  whole  mind 
and  heart  to  it.  It  was  certainly  the  happiest  home  a  man 
could  have  pictured  to  himself,  even  in  a  dream.  A  year 
after  their  marriage  a  child  —  a  Baby  Mara  —  had  been 
bom  to  them ;  and  the  young  mother’s  life  was  wholly  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  two  beings  she  loved  best  on  earth.  A  wish 
cf  her  husband’s  was  law  to  her,  his  comfort  the  aim  of  her 
every  waking  thought.  Arthur  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
did  not  practise,  having  by  family  interest  obtained  a  post 
under  government  which  kept  him  absent  several  hours 
every  day.  But,  when  he  returned  home,  he  was  sure  to 
6nd  every  day  the  same  tender  smile  of  welcome  on  Mara’s 
face,  the  same  mother-taught  crow  of  love  on  the  lips  of  his 
child ;  so  that  sometimes  he  would  exclaim,  half-laughing, 
half-Bcriously,  “  Wliat  have  I  done  to  be  so  happy  ?  ” 

If  he  said  this  in  his  wife’s  presence,  as  he  often  did,  she 
would  turn  to  him,  and  answer  softly,  “  If  you  are  really 
happy,  Arthur  dear,  you  deserve  it  all  for  the  happiness 
you  have  given  me.” 

“  But  do  you  know  I  get  to  fancy  I  have  taken  somebody 
dse’s  share  of  happiness  as  well  as  my  own  Y  Providence 
must  have  made  a  mistake ;  and  there  is  some  poor  devil 
walking  about,  wondering  what  has  become  of  the  lot  of  bliss 
intended  for  him,  and  misappropriated  by  me.”  He  said 
this,  smiling,  one  winter  evening,  as  he  met  me  on  the  steps 
of  our  club ;  and  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  home  to 
dinner,  adding  that  Mara  had  not  seen  me  for  a  month,  and 
would  treat  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  His  spirits  overflowed  ; 
and,  as  contented  men  generally  like  to  see  the  reflex  of  their 
rosperity  on  others,  he  said,  with  abrupt  kindness,  “  But, 
y  the  way,  let’s  talk  about  yourself.  You’ve  no  briefs  yet  ? 
Well,  1  think  I  can  promise  you  one  that  may  lead  to  others. 
Houillicr,  one  of  the  coal  people  whose  mines  have  got  into 
the  common  pleas,  was  telling  me  to-day  he  wished  he 
could  get  hold  of  a  studious,  pushing  junior  who  would  really 
read  up  his  case.  Those  whom  nis  solicitor  has  recom¬ 
mended  him  are  muffs,  cousins  of  the  solicitor,  of  course.  So 
I  mentioned  you ;  and  he  booked  it.” 

Poor  fellow  !  he  little  guessed,  no  more  did  I,  how  soon  I 
Aould  be  holding  a  brief  upon  which  vital  concerns  of  his 
(wn,  not  coal  interests,  would  depend. 

He  lived  in  a  pleasant  house,  out  Kensington  way  ;  and  we 
drove  there  in  a  cab.  Cheeriness  and  comfort  greeted  us 
from  the  threshold.  A  well-brushed  page  opened  the  door, 
a  bright  fire  was  glowing  in  the  dining-room,  where  a  table 
shining  with  glass  and  silver  was  laid  for  two  ;  and  a  thick 
crimson  carpet  muffled  the  staircase  leading  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  which  might  well  have  satisfied  a  richer  man  from 
its  elegant  furniture  and  coziness.  Mara  had  gone  out  shop¬ 
ping,  so  the  page  stated,  and  was  not  yet  returned ;  but  there 
was  work  of  hers  with  a  basketful  of  gay-colored  worsted 
halls  on  the  small  table  at  which  she  usually  sat,  near  the 
fire-screen ;  and  on  a  handsome  piano,  which  was  open,  lay 
pieces  of  new  music. 

“  See  that,”  said  Halsey,  resting  a  hand  on  my  shoulder. 


“  Do  you  remember  that  advertisement  M.ara  put  into  the 
paper  at  Sandbeach  three  years  ago,  saying  she  could  not 
play  the  piano  ?  Well,  she  can  now.  I  had  bought  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  thinking  we  might  occasion¬ 
ally  give  parties ;  and,  knowing  I  liked  music,  she  engaged 
a  music-mistress  to  give  her  lessons  every  morning  unawares 
to  me.  The  other  night,  after  dinner,  she  told  me  to  shut 
my  eyes ;  and  then  she  sank  down  and  played  the  tunes  she 
had  heard  me  praise.”  He  turned  and  brushed  something 
away  from  his  eyes  when  he  had  said  this,  then  rang  for  the 
nurse  to  bring  down  Baby  Mara,  who  was  led  in  toddling, 
and  with  a  finger  in  her  mouth.  He  caught  her  up  and 
covered  her  rosy  cheeks  with  kisses,  then  passed  her  on  to 
me  to  do  likewise,  and  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  marry,  too, 
and  set  up  an  imitation  of  this  ?  Wliat  comparison  is  there 
between  this  life  I  am  leading  here,  and  that  club-and- 
chambers  existence  I  should  have  been  dragging  on  with 
you  fellows  if  I  had  not  met  Mara  ?  ” 

I  was  reflecting  just  the  same  thing.  When  should  I  be 
in  a  position  to  marry,  like  Halsey,  and  feel  that  other  lives 
and  happinesses  were  intwined  with  mine  ?  Not  probably 
till  I  was  past  middle  age,  and  unable  to  exist  in  my  home 
with  the  same  force  and  fireshness  as  Halsey  did  in  his.  At 
the  best,  I  should  be  wedded  to  some  one  much  younger 
than  myself ;  and  there  could  never  be  between  us  that  full 
communion  of  spirit  which  comes  from  a  parity  of  ages, 
and  consequently  of  hopes.  I  had  reached  this  point,  and 
was  seated  near  the  fire  holding  Baby  Mara  on  my  knees, 
when  the  clock  on  the  mantlepiece  struck  seven. 

“  It’s  strange,”  exclaimed  Halsey,  without  alarm,  hut  as¬ 
tonished  as  he  compared  his  watch  with  the  clock.  “We 
dine  at  seven ;  and  Mara  is  never  so  late  as  this.” 

We  continued  to  chat  and  play  with  the  baby ;  but  at  a 
quartei^past  seven  our  remarks  began  to  flas,  and  Halsey 
rang  to  ask  the  page  whether  his  mistress  had  not  left;  word 
that  she  would  lie  home  later  than  usual  ?  “  No,”  was  the 
answer.  Mrs.  Halsey  had  gone  out  at  about  half-past  four, 
telling  Susan,  the  maid,  that  she  had  worsteds  to  match, 
and  a  few  other  things  to  buy,  but  she  would  be  back  veiT 
shortly.  I  hazarded  a  few  re-assuring  conjectures,  which 
whiled  away  the  next  ten  minutes,  but  at  the  half-hour 
Halsey’s  anxiety  became  intolerable,  and  be  rang  again, 
but  for  the  maid  this  time,  to  in^ire  of  her  what  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  exact  words  had  been.  'Ilie  maid  repeated  all  the 
age  had  said,  but  added  that  her  mistress  had  mentioned 
aving  mislaid  her  watch-key,  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 
watchmaker’s  to  buy  another.  She  had  just  pronounced 
these  words,  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  street-door.  It 
was  a  sharp  ring,  unaccompanied  by  a  knock.  The  maid 
went  down  and  answered  it.  We  sat  looking  at  each  other 
apprehensively.  In  a  minute  the  maid  returned  with  a 
startled  countenance  to  say  that  a  policeman  wished  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Halsey. 

A  policeman  is  seldom  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  We 
both  rose  together,  Halsey  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I  instinc¬ 
tively  clasping  his  child  closer  to  me.  When  the  policeman 
was  shown  up,  we  must  have  offered  a  singular  picture,  — 
Halsey  half-way  towards  the  door,  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  advance  to  meet  the  coming  news ;  I  with 
uneasy  inquiry  in  my  attitude.  'The  child,  unconscious  of 
our  emotions,  was  playing  with  my  necktie. 

The  policeman  was  a  strong,  honest-faced  man.  who  re¬ 
moved  nis  helmet  on  ente  ring,  and,  looking  at  both  of  us 
said,  “  Mr.  Halsey  ?  ”  Then  he  paused  a  moment,  evi¬ 
dently  not  prepared  for  the  signs  of  comfort  and  even  of 
luxury  which  he  saw.  He  coughed,  and  changed  the  key 
of  his  voice :  “  I’m  sorry  to  say,  sir,  there’s  a  lady  in  trouble 
at  our  station.  She  was  brought  in  custody  an  hour  ago, 
on  a  charge  of  shoplifting  at  a  jeweller’s,  and  refused  to 
give  her  name.  When  she  was  searched,  however,  they 
found  cards  and  letters  addressed  Mrs.  Halsey ;  and  she  ad¬ 
mits  the  name’s  hers.” 

Halsey  made  a  step  forward :  “  MY  —  WIFE  — 
CHARGED  — WITH— SHOPLIFTING  1  ” 

Every  word  was  separated  from  the  next  by  a  cavernous 
gasp ;  and  the  voice  grated  in  a  accent  unknown  to  me.  I 
put  the  child  down  on  the  sofa,  and,  with  cold  moisture  be- 
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dewing  tny  own  forehead,  approached  Halsey,  thinking  his 
next  movement  would  be  to  spring  at  the  policeman,  and 
fell  him  where  be  stood. 

The  policeman  was  not  daunted,  hut  appeared  touc  hed  : 
“  It’s  best  in  these  cases,  sir,  to  be  told  tne  worst  at  once. 
I’m  afraid  there’s  no  mistake  here.  The  three  diamond 
rings  was  found  in  the  lady’s  pocket.” 


I  CANNOT  describe  how  we  went  down  to  the  police-station ; 
for,  of  all  the  events  of  that  hideous  night,  this  is  the  only 
episode  which  has  left  no  trace  in  my  memory.  We  seemed 
to  have  flown  to  the  station.  It  was  a  place  of  the  usual 
chilly,  depressing  sort.  ^Vhite-washed  walls,  forms  fastened 
to  these  walls  by  iron  clamps,  a  wicket  door  leading  to  the 
cells,  and  a  railed-oif  space,  behind  which  sat  an  inspector 
having  a  desk  before  him,  and  behind  him  a  fireplace,  over 
the  shelf  of  which  hung  luindcufis  and  a  truncheon,  in  guise 
of  ornaments.  'The  whole  place  was  pervaded  by  that  odor 
which  is  diffused  by  the  blue-cloth  dye  of  policemen’s 
tunics.  The  inspector  was  quiet  and  respectful.  On  find¬ 
ing  he  had  gentlemen  to  do  with,  he  appeared  to  set  light 
store  by  the  charge.  He  did  not  consider  his  prisoner  in¬ 
nocent  :  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  charge  should  be  withdrawn ;  and  he  opposed  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  to  Halsey’s  seeing  his  wife,  who  had  not 
been  placed  in  a  cell,  but  in  a  private  room  of  the  inspect¬ 
or’s  own,  pending  information  about  her.  I,  of  course,  left 
Halsey  to  go  alone ;  and,  when  the  inspector  had  returned, 
I  questions  him  about  the  charge.  It  was  then  I  discov¬ 
ert  for  the  first  time  how  much  deeper  than  mere  friend¬ 
ship  were  my  feelings  for  Mara,  since  all  the  inspector  said 
was  powerless  to  shake,  even  for  a  single  moment,  my  faith 
in  her  guiltlessness. 

The  facts  were  these :  Mrs.  Halsey  had  gone  to  a  jewel¬ 
ler’s  to  whom  she  was  unknown,  and  had  asked  for  a  key  to 
her  watch.  Seeing  she  looked  “  respectable,”  the  jeweller 
had,  whilst  fitting  the  keys,  t>egged  her  to  examine  a  tray 
of  rings.  At  this  juncture  came  in  a  woman  poorly  dressed, 
presumably  a  confederate,  who  requested  to  M  shown 
a  cheap  eight-day  clock,  and  then  said  something  in  a  low 
voice  to  Mrs.  HaJsey,  who  answered  her.  The  jeweller,  not 
liking  the  appearance  of  the  second  customer,  put  down 
tlie  watch-keys  he  was  holding,  and  at  once  lifted  down 
theeightxlay  clock,  keeping  his  eyes  sharply  fixed  on  the 
woman  as  he  did  so.  She  r^dened,  made  some  excuse  about 
the  clock  being  too  large,  and,  without  waiting  to  be  shown 
another,  hastily  left  the  shop.  Then  the  jeweller  said  to 
Mrs.  Halsey,  “  I  think  we’re  well  rid  of  her,  ma’am  ;  she 
seemed  up  to  no  firood.”  To  which  Mrs.  Halsey  replied, 
“  I  saw  no  harm  in  her,”  or  words  to  that  eflfect.  The  jew¬ 
eller  was  surprised,  but  added  nothing.  Mrs.  Halsey  paid 
for  her  watch-key  and  went  out.  Then  the  jeweller,  on  in¬ 
specting  his  ring-tray,  perceived  that  three  valuable  dia¬ 
mond  rings  had  been  abstracted.  He  ran  after  Mara,  over¬ 
took  her,  g  ive  her  in  charge  to  a  policeinnn,  and  h  id  her 
led  back  to  his  shop  where  the  pocket  of  her  dress  was 
searched,  and  the  three  rings  found  in  it. 

'This  is  what  the  inspector  said ;  and  the  policeman  who 
had  arrested  Mara —  not  the  one  who  had  called  to  tell  us 
of  her  arrest  —  described  the  finding  of  the  rings,  “just  at 
the  top  of  the  pocket,  lying  on  the  handkerchief.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  —  a  policeman  of  the  emphatically  speculative 
and  dull  sort  —  it  was  proof  conclusive  of  his  prisoner’s 
guilt,  that,  though  she  had  shown  herself  “  cool  and  brazen 
enouirh  ”  when  first  taxed  with  the  theft,  she  no  sooner  saw 
the  rings  drawn  from  her  pocket  than  she  clasped  her  hands 
in  frenzy,  and  implored  the  jeweller  not  to  proceed  against 
her.  She  said  she  would  buy  the  rings  and  give  him  money 
besides.  She  behaved  like  a  mad  thing,  and  ended  by 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  and  crying  that  she  was  in¬ 
nocent,  and  that  she  had  not  put  the  rings  there,  and  that, 
if  he  prosecuted  her,  he  would  never  forgive  himself  for  the 
calamities  he  had  caused.  The  Jeweller  answered  this  by 
asking  her  whether  she  knew  the  other  woman  who  had 
come  into  the  shop.  At  first  she  refused  to  reply ;  but  on 
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being  pressed,  and  told  that  if  she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
she  might  perhaps  be  forgiven,  she  acknowledged  that  she 
did  know  tne  woman,  but  could  say  nothing  about  her.  By 
“  couldn’t,”  she  clearly  meant  “  wouldn’t ;  ”  so  the  jeweller 
said  it  was  plain  they  were  confederates,  and  had  her 
locked  up. 

'The  inspector  inquired  whether  the  lady  was  a  sister  of 
mine.  On  my  negative  gesture,  he  remarked  dryly  that 
cases  of  this  sort  were  frequent,  though  so  few  of  them  were 
made  public.  It  was  kleptomania.  Some  ladies  could  nut 
resist  the  temptation  of  jewelry.  They  were  not  thieves 
in  other  rep»*cts ;  but  they  stole,  like  magpies,  because  of 
the  glitter,  and  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  wrong  of 
it  until  they  got  into  trouble  of  this  sort. 

At  this  moment  Halsey  returned.  He  was  wan,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  aged  ten  years  in  two  hours ;  bnt  he 
was  collected.  “  This  is  some  horrible  mistake,”  he  said, 
drawing  me  aside.  “  I  tliought  at  first  Mara  might  have 
taken  up  the  rings  to  examine  them,  and  put  them  in 
her  pocket  without  thinking  of  what  she  was  doing.  She 
has  not  been  quite  herself  of  late.  You  recollect  that  ab¬ 
sent,  nervous  look  that  fell  on  her  about  the  time  of  our  mar¬ 
riage.  It  disappeared  afterwards ;  but,  now  I  call  it  to  mind, 
her  manner  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  something 
like  what  it  was  then :  and  people  in  absent  moods,  yon 
know,  will  do  the  strangest  things.  But  Mara  has  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  touched  the  jewelry ;  and  she  cannot 
conjecture  how  the  rings  came  into  her  pocket.  This  might 
be  accounteil  for,  however,  by  her  commotion  of  mind  after 
that  inhuman  tradesman’s  conduct.  Go  and  see  the  fellow 
will  you  ?  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  calmly  to 
him.  Tell  him  that  every  thing  will  be  made  right.  We 
will  buy  the  rings,  if  he  likes.  Explain  that  Mara  is  in  deli¬ 
cate  health,  —  critically  delicate,  and  bring  him  back  with 
you  at  once,  to  withdraw  the  charge.  I  shall,  of  course, 
wait  by  Mara  till  you  return.  I  will  try  and  get  her  to 
sleep.” 

I  set  off  at  once  for  the  jeweller’s,  who  was  one  Mowleson, 
a  much-respecte<l  man,  as  the  inspector  told  me.  My  view 
of  all  this  frightful  business  was  Halsey’s.  I  was  convinced 
that  Mara  had  unconsciously  taken  up  the  rings  and  dropped 
them  into  her  pocket  in  one  of  her  abstracted  moments.  So 
the  woman  who  had  entered  the  shop  and  spoken  to  her,  I 
was  sure  she  must  be  simply  a  beggar,  and  that  her  suspi¬ 
cious  looks,  her  seeming  acquaintanceship  with  Mara,  and 
the  other  suppositions  about  her,  were  so  many  phantoms  of 
the  policeman’s  and  the  jeweller’s  brains.  TTie  streets  were 
carpeted  with  a  December  frost  as  I  walked ;  and  though  it 
was  nine,  and  I  had  not  eaten  since  mid-day,  I  did  not  feel 
hunger.  I  was  for  getting  the  matter  concluded  out  of  hand, 
that  Mara  might  return  to  her  home  and  her  child.  But  I 
reckoned  without  Mowleson. 

His  shutters  were  being  put  up  as  I  arrived  ;  and  he  was 
standing  in  his  doorway,  this  much-respected  man,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  day’s  event  with  some  other  local  tradesmen,  his 
neighbors.  I  had  scarcely  set  eyes  on  him  than  I  felt  a 
weight  at  the  heart;  for  his  was  a  face  that  spoke  hopeless¬ 
ness  to  any  appeal  at  compassion.  He  aud  Butts,  the 
Sandbeach  gossip,  must  have  been  cast  in  the  same  moulds. 
I  learned  subsequently  that  he  was  a  Methodist,  holding 
spiritual  office  in  his  church,  and  sat  at  vestry  boards.  His 
hard  head  was  like  a  paving-stone,  and  his  eyes  had  no 
color  in  them.  As  to  his  business,  he  was  in  the  condition  of 
wanting  to  rent  a  villa  in  the  country,  to  go  to  of  a  Sunday ; 
and  if  he  could  make  any  lucky  stroke  of  trade,  such  as 
being  advertised  in  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  soms 
startling  occurrence,  his  desires  might  be  attainable.  He  in¬ 
vited  me  in'o  his  shop,  but  not  into  his  parlor,  and  after  hear¬ 
ing  me  state  my  errand,  answered  aloud,  so  that  the  other 
tradesmen  might  hear  and  be  induced  to  come  and  listen  to 
the  moral  dialogue,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  prose¬ 
cute  on  “  public  grounds.”  He  pronounced  “public,”  as  if 
there  were  at  least  three  p’s  to  it.  A  policeman  had  come 
to  tell  him  the  thief  arrested  was  Mrs.  Halsey,  a  lady; 
but  this  was  reason  the  more.  There  should  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  apportionment  of  justice. 
(Here  a  quotation  from  scripture.)  Besides  there  had  been 
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many  iewel  robberies  of  late ;  and  jewellers  were  bound  to  trate,  who  knew  Halsey,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be 

stand  by  each  other.  This  was  Mowleson’s  opinion.  shown  to  his  private  apartment  until  the  case  was  called  ; 

The  other  tradesmen  assented,  glad  for  once  to  have  a  and  he  spared  her  the  indignity  of  the  dock,  directing  her 
gentleman’s  honor  under  the  hems^  of  their  commercial  to  sit  on  a  chair  in  front  of  it.  Halsey  being  placed  to  the 
^ts,  and  so  press  it  out  of  shape  with  stampings  of  scrip-  right  of  her,  and  myself,  with  Halsey’s  solicitor,  to  the  left, 
tural  Jargon  and  counter-board  aphorisms.  Possibly  none  She  had  smiled  sadly  to  me,  and  held  out  her  little  hand 
of  these  men  would  have  been  wholly  callous  if  argued  on  meeting  me  in  the  court,  as  if  to  thank  me  for  not  doubt- 
with  separately ;  but  they  held  together.  The  much-re-  ing  her.  I  suppose  Halsey  had  told  her  that  I  had  looked 
ipected  Mowleson  declined  to  see  me  in  private;  and,  if  I  heart-broken  on  returning  from  my  unsuccessful  embassy 
found  a  plea  that  seemed  to  touch  one  of  the  number,  it  to  the  jeweller’s  the  evening  before,  and  that  I  had  spent 
was  triumphantly  rebutted  by  the  rest,  who  were  only  vul-  all  the  night  in  consultation  with  solicitors  and  barristers, 
nerable  on  some  other  point.  I  made  myself  humble  with  whom  I  had  roused  from  their  beds,  to  plan  how  this 
these  men.  I  fl.attered  them.  I  sounded,  one  by  one,  all  unholy  charge  might  be  frustrated.  I  had  even  thought  it 
the  chords  by  which  men  can  be  moved,  —  interest,  vanity,  binding  to  advise  Halsey  in  the  morning  to  call  in  counsel 
commiseration ;  but  it  served  nothing.  Though  my  tongue  of  standing,  so  that  no  chance  should  be  missed  through 
faltered  in  the  end,  at  the  thought  of  what  Mara  was  about  my  want  of  experience  or  skill.  But  to  this  he  had  replied 
to  suffer,  and  though  I  could  not  restrain  some  tears  from  vigorously,  “  No :  there  is  no  counsel  like  a  friend.  You 

welling  up  into  my  eyes,  as  1  said,  “  Go<l  forgive  you,  gen-  shall  defend  her  before  the  magistrate  and  before  the  jury, 

tlemen,  more  freely  than  you  foi^ive  1  ”  there  was  not  one  of  If  you  cannot  save  her,  no  hired  advocacy  would.”  And 
my  hearers  but  seemed  persuaded  that  the  kingdom  of  in  this  instance  I  think  he  was  right. 

heaven  would  be  his  if  he  only  remained  thus  steadfast  in  The  court  was  full  to  choking.  It  is  a  mystery  how  cer- 

denying  pity.  After  I  had  nraved  and  pleaded  for  two  tain  things  get  about  in  a  way  to  convoke  of  a  sudden  all 

hours,  the  much-respected  Mowleson  put  an  end  to  the  the  people  one  least  expects  to  meet.  There  had  been  no 

controversy  by  saying  crisply,  “I  deeply  regret  being  paragraph  about  the  affair  in  the  papers ;  and  yet  the  bench 

obliged  to  perform  a  painful  duty,  but  my  mind  is  made  and  the  counsel’s  part  of  the  court  were  crowded  with  men, 

np;  besides,  I  have  already  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  — barristers,  Oxford  men,  and  others  who  had  heard  of 

my  solicitors and  he  mentioned  a  firm  of  attorneys  for  the  matter  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  heaven  only 

whom  sending  people  to  jail  was  as  daily  meat  is  to  other  knows  how.  It  was,  however,  an  audience  sympathetic 
persons.  towards  Mara.  Nobo«ly,  not  being  a  middle-aged  Pharisee 

With  what  feelings  I  returned  to  the  police-station  need  devoted  to  business  pursuits,  respectability,  and  vestry  in- 
not  be  told.  There  were  two  tattered  and  drunken  women  terests,  could  gaze  unmoved  at  the  child-faced  prisoner 
who  had  just  been  brought  in  when  I  came  back  ;  and  the  ■5vho  nestled  close  to  her  husband,  and  shivered  from  shame 
inspector,  who  was  entering  the  charge  against  them,  at  her  position,  but  whose  features  bore  no  trace  of  guilt, 
excused  himself  civilly  for  not  showing  me  to  the  room  The  magistrate  seemed  really  touched,  though  he  had  a 
where  Halsey  was.  He  gave  me  verbal  directions  where  right  to  be  unimpressionable  ex  officio ;  and,  when  the  prose- 
to  find  it.  I  threaded  a  corridor  leading  to  the  private  cuting  attorney  0|>ened  the  case,  he  frowned  at  him  not 
of  the  station,  and  came  to  the  door  that  stood  lightly  very  Tmpartially. 
ajar.  I  pushed  it  softly,  and  saw  Mara  lying  on  a  bed.  The  depositions  were  brief.  The  respected  Mowleson 
with  a  great  coat,  which  a  kindly  policeman  had  lent,  reiterated  all  we  know ;  but  I  succeeded  in  eliciting  the 

thrown  over  her  feet.  The  regularity  of  her  breathing  following  points :  First,  that  Mara  had  not  asked  to  be 

told  that  she  was  asleep.  Halsey  was  seated  by  the  bed-  shown  the  rings  or  any  other  trinkets ;  second,  that  the 

ride,  holding  one  of  her  hands  between  his.  There  was  woman  who  came  in  and  spoke  to  Mara  might  very  well 
no  light  in  the  room  but  the  flicker  of  a  small  fire  in  the  have  passed  for  a  beggar,  being  poorly  clad ;  third,  that 
P**®"  _  Mara  had  shown  no  undue  precipitation  in  leaving  the  shop ; 

I  whisTOred  Halsey’s  name.  He  looked  up,  pressed  a  and  that  when  overtaken  and  brought  back  she  had  not 
kiss  on  his  wife’s  hand,  and  ^  laid  it  gently  on  the  bed.  offered  any  resistance,  verbal  or  otherwise,  to  her  pockets 

Then  he  stole  towai^s  me  on  tiptoe.  “  VVell  ?  ”  being  searched.  This  last  fact  was  borne  out  bv  the  police- 

My  Iwks  told  him  more  than  my  words ;  “  The  man  man,  who  had  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  at  first  seemed 

won’t  withdraw  the  charge,  Halsey ;  but  it  will  break  down  more  surprised  than  alarmed  at  the  charge,  and  had  herself 
in  court,  so  courage !  ”  ^  held  her  pocket  open  for  him  to  dip  his  hand  into.  It  was 

He  remained  silent  some  moments.  “  Well,”  said  he,  only  when  the  rings  were  discovered  that  her  demeanor 
when  he  had  rallied  from  the  blow,  —  “  well,  if  you  have  had  changed,  and  that  she  had  become  as  if  crazy, 

not  succeeded,  I  should  not  have  dune  so ;  and,  after  all,  1  had  puroosely  refrained  for  my  cross-examination  from 
it  doesn’t  much  matter.  The  affair  must  have  become  pub-  adopting  offensive  tone  towards  the  jeweller.  This  an- 
lic.  since  Mara  was  arrested  in  the  streets,  and  so  many  swers  in  cases  where  barristers’  tongues  only  and  not  their 
tradesmen  and  our  own  servants  know  all  about  it.  It  is  hearts  are  in  their  work.  I  had  been  minute  in  my  ques- 
best  that  the  facts  should  be  set  forth  in  full  truth,  so  that  tions  but  conciliatory,  hoping  no  longer  to  get  the  charge 
no  false  rumors  may  be  hinted.  Mara  will  be  committed  withdrawn  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment,  but  trusting  I  might 
for  trial.  We  shall  nail  her  out  to-morrow;  and  of  course  honestly  convince  Mowleson  that  our  defence  was  a  just 
anyjury  will  acquit  her:  then  we  shall  go  and  live  abroad,  one.  and  that  there  had  been  no  intentional  theft.  It 
I  shall  rely  upon  you,  old  fellow,  to  take  all  the  steps  for  seemed  now  as  if  my  method  were  going  to  succeed, 
the  defence.  Be  Mara’s  counsel,  and  see  my  solicitor  Mowleson  had  been  surprised,  then  evidently  disconcerted 
about  it  early  to-morrow.  Then  you’ll  have  to  call  on  my  by  the  hostility  of  all  the  faces  round  him.  Maybe  he  had 

brother-in-law,  and  telegraph  to  Merry  respecting  bail.  I’ll  relied  upon  receiving  a  compliment  from  the  magistrate 

only  mix  up  firm  friends  in  this  business.  Good  night.  I  upon  his  integrity  in  not  suffering  the  ends  of  justice  to  be 
•hall  remain  by  Mara.  You  see  she’s  sleeping.  She  defeated.  Not  gettingjthe  compliment,  it  appeared  to  strike 
^ually  entreated  me  to^  forgive  her !  Forgive  her  I  good  bim  suddenly  that  he  might  be  doing  himself  more  com- 
God  1  as  if  I  had  any  thing  to  forgive  her  1  ”  mercial  harm  than  good  by  his  stubbornness ;  and  this 

_  disquieting  thought  seemed  to  lead  him  to  the  reflection. 

Next  day,  after  the  night  charges  had  been  disposed  of  that  perhaps  after  all  his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and 
*t  the  district  police  court,  Mara  Halsey,  apd  twenty-  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  unlucky  mishap.  I  summed 
wght,  was  indicted  for  stealing  three  rings,  value  seventy-  up  the  evidence,  addressing  myself  more  to  him  than  to 
five  Dounds,  the  property  of  Jabez  Mowleson.  Halsey  had  the  magistrate,  and  pointing  out  with  all  the  temper  I 
not  left  his  wife  all  the  night ;  and  he  had  driven  with  her  could  command  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  Mrs.  Halsey’s 
in  the  cab  from  the  station,  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes  manner  to  show  criminal  intention ;  that  she  was  above 

jnerely  sitting  on  the  box.  At  the  court  she  was  not  put  want,  that  she  had  more  trinkets  at  home  than  she  ever 

in  the  common  room  with  the  other  prisoners.  The  magis  cared  to  wear,  and  that  her  having  unconsciously  put  the 
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rinj*  into  her  pocket  was  the  only  conclusion  in  accordance 
with  charity  and  sense. 

“  Yes,”  assented  the  magistrate,  “  it  does  not  seem  to 
me,  Mr.  Mowleson,  that  there  was  any  thingr  intentional 
here.  It  strikes  me  this  is  a  case  of  absence  of  mind.” 

Mowleson’s  pavin<r-stone  head  appeared  to  have  come 
round,  by  de^es,  and  from  public  influence,  to  the  same 
notion.  He  conferred  with  his  attorney;  and,  though  the 
latter  held  goo<l  from  professional  instinct,  the  jeweller  was 
evidently  not  being  sw.iyed  by  him.  In  another  minute 
the  charge  was  about  to  be  withdrawn ;  and  I  already 
heave*!  a  sigh  of  gratitude  and  relief,  rising,  and  preparing 
to  escort  Mara  out  of  court.  Feeling  she  was  about  to  be 
freed,  she  turned  and  beamed  a  look  of  thankfulness  upon 
me. 

Then  this  is  what  happened. 

To  the  left  of  me,  and  within  the  bar,  behind  which  stood 
the  public,  there  had  been  sitting  a  woman,  dressed  plainly, 
but  with  great  neatness.  She  had  cold  features  and  keen 
eyes,  and  she  appeared  to  hold  some  official  position,  for 
her  place  was  one  where  solicitors  usually  sat.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  before  in  other  courts ;  and  I  had 
a  notion  she  was  a  prison  matron.  Once  or  twice  during 
the  case  I  had  noticed  her  lean  forward,  and  try  to  get  a 
view  of  Mara’s  features ;  but  Mara  being  on  a  line  with  her, 
and  in  some  degia'e  screcne«l  by  me,  she  had  not  succeeded. 
Just  as  I  had  risen,  however,  persuaded  that  every  thing 
was  at  an  end,  this  woman  stood  up  again,  and  leaned 
right  forward.  1  had  just  turned  to  Mara,  and  was  smiling 
back  the  thankful  look  she  ha*l  cast  me,  when  in  one 
second  her  features  grew  fixed  into  appalling  rigidity,  as  if 
petrified.  She  half  rose,  as  if  going  to  fly,  then  sanlc  back 
overwhelmed,  and  trembling  from  bead  to  foot  as  though 
in  an  ague.  I  faced  rountl,  and  saw  a  smile  flit  over  the  cold 
woman’s  thin  lips.  She  whispered  to  a  policeman. 

The  policeman,  with  an  amazed  expression,  said,  “  Your 

worship,  the  head  matron  of  the - Penitentiary,  is  in 

court,  an*l  says  she  can  identify  the  lady.” 

A  thunderlwlt  falling  through  the  roof  could  not  have 
occasM>ncd  a  more  general  start;  but  in  an  instant  there 
was  a  lull.  All  eyes  turned  towards  the  matron  ;  and  one 
could  have  heard  a  raindrop  fall. 

“  I  request  that  the  matron  may  be  sworn,”  I  demanded, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  said. 

The  matron  was  sworn,  and  advanced  towards  Mara, 
into  whose  almost  death-like  face  she  gazed  an  instant 
without  emotion. 

“  This  is  M.ara  Ilort,”  she  said.  “  She  was  committed  for 
trial  about  ten  years  ago,  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  po¬ 
liceman,  and  being  concerned  in  a  great  jewel  robbery.  'The 
grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill  on  both  counts ;  but  she  was 
only  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  penal  servitude.  She  underwent  five  years  of  her 
penalty,  and  was  liberated  about  five  years  ago  on  a  ticket- 
of-leavc.” 

Feeling  as  though  I  were  half-paralyzed,  I  turned  to  sup- 

Eirt  Mara ;  but  I  had  to  give  my  assistance  to  her  husband. 

alsey  had  staggertul  bolt  upright,  had  battled  away  the 
air  a  moment  with  his  hands,  and  had  then  fallen  heavily 
forward  senseless. 

“  Arthur  I  ”  cried  Mara,  flinging  herself  on  his  prostrate 
body,  and  wailing  with  an  accent  which  froze  one  to  the 
marrow  from  its  suix'rhuman  anguish,  —  “  Arthur,  I  swear 
by  our  child  that  I  was  innocent !  They  sentenced  me  to 

Srison,  but  I  had  done  nothing.  There’s  a  secret  I  can’t 
iaclose.  Arthur,  speak  to  me  I  ” 


There  were  two  people  who  continued  to  believe  in 
Mara’s  innocence, — her  husband  and  I.  The  rest  of  the 
world  felt  at  most  pity ;  and  there  was  probably  joy  in 
Sandbeach  that  the  suspicions  of  all  the  respectable  folk 
concerning  Mara  should  at  length  have  been  verified.  As 
for  Justice,  she  took  her  usual  enlightened  view  of  the 
whole  affair.  The  ring-robbery  assumed  a  new  complex¬ 
ion  the  moment  Mara  had  undergone  a  previous  conviction 
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for  felony.  She  was  committed  for  trial,  and  found  jmilty. 
The  judge,  an  equitable  man,  learned  and  phlogmatio^ 
pointed  out  to  her  how  grievous  was  her  crime  in  forcing 
access  to  an  honest  gentleman’s  afiections  and  home  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  by  stories  which  he  presumed  had 
been  false.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that  she  had  abused 
her  fraudulently-obtained  position,  to  carry  on  an  organized 
system  of  robberies  in  partnership  with  her  former  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  that  this  ring  tneft,  which  had  been  providentiallj 
brought  home  to  her,  was  but  one  of  many  such  undetectei 
He  ended  by  sentencing  her  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude, 
as  an  “  habitual  criminal.” 

Arthur  Halsey  was  not  present  at  his  wife’s  trial.  He 
had  broken  down  a  few  days  previously  under  brain-fever. 
It  was  I  who  defended  Mara;  and,  when  sentence  had  been 
pronounced,  held  out  my  hand  to  her  over  the  dock-spike* 
and  said,  “  I  know  you  are  innocent,  and  so  does  Arthur. 
God  bless  you  I  We  shall  devote  our  lives  to  discovering 
the  truth  and  righting  you.” 

She  answered,  pressing  nnr  hand  between  both  of  hers, 
“  Comfort  Arthur,  and  kiss  Mara  for  me.  But  do  not  try 
to  discover  my  secret,  dearest  friend.  You  will  all  learn  it 
when  we  meet  in  heaven.” 

Her  calm  resignation  since  her  commitment  for  trial,  and 
during  the  trial  itftlf,  had  surprised  me.  It  seemed  a* 
though,  now  that  Arthur  knew  who  she  was,  a  load  had 
been  removed  from  ber  conscience  almost  too  heavy  to  beat 
She  was  no  longer  the  same  woman.  She  betrayed  a  fo^ 
titude  that  was  amazing  in  a  creature  so  frail ;  and,  a*  I 
walked  sadly  home  to  Halsey’s  sick  bed  after  the  trial  which 
had  widowed  him,  I  asked  myself,  “  What  terrible  secret 
ean  there  be  buried  in  this  afflicted  woman’s  soul  ?  ” 

We  had  both  of  us  repeated  the  question  until  our  brain* 
reeled,  and  our  hearts  were  crushed  ;  and  it  was  from  piteonj 
inability  to  unravel  it,  from  inability  to  seize  the  justifica¬ 
tion  which  he  knew  must  be  somewhere  within  his  reach,  if 
he  could  only  discover  the  veil  which  cloaked  it,  that  Halsey 
had  succumbed.  In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  cried,  ad¬ 
dressing  me  by  my  name  ?  “  Have  you  got  the  clew  ?  It 
must  be  among  those  papers.  Read  them  all  again,  and 
more  carefully  this  time  1  ’’ 

The  papers  he  meant  were  the  newspaper  reports  of 
Mara’s  nrst  trial,  ten  years  before,  which  we  h^«l  procured 
We  had  pored  over  them  together,  and  had  learned  that 
Mara’s  account  of  herself,  given  to  Halsey  before  their 
marriage,  was  all  true  so  far  as  it  went.  >She  had  invented 
nothing,  though  she  had  held  back  some  of  the  truth.  Thus 
the  name  of  Child,  under  which  she  had  been  married,  was 
the  only  one  she  had  a  right  to  bear ;  that  of  Hort,  the  nams 
under  which  she  had  been  convicted,  being  her  natural 
father’s,  which  her  mother  had  adopted.  It  was  quite  true 
that  her  mother  had  been  heartlessly  deceived  by  her  father, 
and  that,  after  that,  Mrs.  Hort,  being  destitute,  had  resumed 
her  first  trade  of  seamstress.  It  was  again  true,  that,  after  her 
mother’s  death,  Mara  had  met  with  benevolent  friends,  under 
whose  roof  she  had  remained  until  the  master  of  the  house 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  when,  to  save  him  against  him¬ 
self,  she  had  fled.  Only,  instead  of  meeting  with  these 
friends  immediately  upon  her  mother’s  death,  she  had  only 
been  taken  in  hand  by  them  after  her  release  from  tta 
penitentiary  on  the  ticket-of-leave.  'They  had  been  put  in 
the  way  of  helping  her  by  a  discharged  prisoner’s  aid 
society;  and,  being  attracted  by  her  sweet  temper,  her 
beauty,  and  the  good  reports  the  prison-matrons  all  gavn 
of  her,  they  had  soon  offered  her  a  home  under  their  roo^ 
suspecting  that  she  had  not  been  so  entirely  guilty  a*  ap" 
pcarances  showed,  and  that  she  was  perhaps  more  sinnM 
against  than  sinning.  We  learned  tnese  particulars  from 
the  people’s  own  lips ;  but  Mara’s  flight  hati,  of  course,  in  a 
great  measure  revoked  the  good  opinion  which  had  been 
formed  of  her  —  at  least,  so  her  l^ncfactress  said.  'Thii 
lady’s  husband  we  saw  in  private ;  and  he  confessed  with 
shame  that  Mara’s  grace,  goodness,  and  gentleness  had  in¬ 
deed  turned  his  head ;  and  he  had  easily  guessetl  why  shs 
had  deserted  his  house.  He  considered  that  there  wai 
some  mystery  about  the  girl ;  himself,  he  could  believe  no 
wrong  of  her. 


MARA;  OR,  THE  GIRL  WITHOUT  REFERENCES. 


With  respect  to  the  crime  for  which  Mara  had  been  con- 
tlcted,  the  circumstances  were  these.  On  her  mother’s  death 
Mara  had  cone  to  live  with  a  fellow-seamstress,  named  Jesse 
Mill-  Tliis  pirl  had  been  well  behaved  at  first ;  but  having 
become  the  mistress  of  a  card-sharper,  welsher,  and  cracks¬ 
man,  named  Jem  RaflF,  she  had  taken  to  receiving  and  con¬ 
cealing  property  stolen  by  him.  A  great  jewel  robbery  hav¬ 
ing  been  traced  to  ,Tem,  the  detectives  had  at  lencth  siic- 
ceedetl  in  discovering  his  connection  with  Jesse  Mill ;  and, 
having  l>een  informed  of  his  usual  hours  for  visiting  her, 
they  had  lain  in  wait  for  him  one  evening:  and  whilst  he, 
Jesse,  and  Mara  Ilort  (who  had  a  room  next  Jesse’s)  were 
at  tea  in  the  latter’s  room,  a  policeman  had  burst  the  door 
cpen.  Jem  had  escamd  out  of  the  window,  which  was  a 
top  one  on  the  roof,  ^e  policeman  had  tried  to  dart  in 

Euit ;  but  Mara  Ilort  had  struck  him  from  behind  on  the 
1  with  a  poker,  as  he  was  half  through  the  window :  and 
this  had  caused  him  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall  over  the 
nx)fs  parapet  into  the  street,  where  he  had  been  killed  by 
the  fall.  Noboily  had  seen  Mara  strike  the  blow ;  but  when 
the  second  policeman  (who  should  have  been  by  the  side 
of  the  first  when  the  latter  broke  the  door  open,  but  who 
bad  lagged  behind)  entered  the  room,  the  crime  had  been . 
committed.  Mara,  however,  charged  herself  with  the  mur^ 
der,  and  completely  exonerated  her  friend.  On  hcrlwx  be¬ 
ing  searched.  jewelry  stolen  by  Jem  Raff  was  found  in  it;  and 
•he  was  arraigned  on  the  double  charge  of  wilful  murder 
and  complicated  in  a  robbery,  Jesse  Mill  being  only  indicted 
on  the  lesser  count  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  'fhc  grand 
jury  found  a  true  bill  against  Mara  Hort;  but  the  petty  jury' 
convicted  her  only  of  manslaughter,  because  of  ncr  youth 
and  beauty,  it  was  said.  People  also  rumored  that  the  same 
causes  had  probably  moved  tne  judge  when  he  sentenced 
her  to  so  little  as  seven  years’  penal  servitude ;  and  there 
was  even  some  scandal  on  the  subject.  A  few  journalists 
who  had  not  seen  Mara,  and  could  consequently  remain 
dispassionate,  had  written  virtuous  leading  articles. 

Tliese  items  constituted  all  we  could  learn,  for  Mara 
would  add  nothing  to  them.  Her  husband  and  I  both  ex¬ 
horted  her,  in  pity  on  us,  her  child,  and  herself,  to  give  her 
own  version  of  the  atrocious  history ;  but,  though  our  sup¬ 
plications  must  have  put  her  to  moral  torture,  worse  than 
slow  fire,  she  constantly  answered  that  the  secret  was  not 
hers;  and  that  besides,  if  she  did  speak,  all  that  she  alone 
oonld  say  would  not  serve  her.  H.alsey  and  I  tlien  set  our¬ 
selves  to  find  Jesse  Mill  and  Jem  Rail';  but  the  former  had 
been  convicted  at  the  same  time  as  Mara  of  receiving  stolen 
goods,  and  had  been  condemned  to  a  few  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  only.  Jem  Raff  had  got  clear  away.  The  police 
could  give  us  no  clew  to  their  whereabouts.  We  searched 
the  Whitechapel  slums,  cross-questioned  thieves,  made  the 
icquaintance  of  all  those  bad  characters  who  might  be  col¬ 
onizing  African  wastes  for  us,  if  the  government  <lid  not 
preler  to  keep  them  as  curiosities  to  show  the  stranger; 
but,  search  or  question  as  we  would,  we  heard  nothing  of 
Jem  or  his  honest  mistress,  who  seemed  to  have  melted  into 
•pace.  It  was  then  that  Halsey,  who  had  been  worn  away 
to  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  broke  down ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  trial  took  place. 

Halsey  was  many  weeks  recovering ;  but  he  did  recover, 
and  then  began  lor  him  a  life  of  misery  by  which  fate 
appeared  determined  to  make  him  pay  for  every  one  of  his 
{mst  glad  moments  by  tenfold  the  number  of  tears  and 
moans.  He  leit  the  house  where  Mara  and  he  had  lived, 
and  took  lodgings  near  the  penitentiary.  He  walked  round 
and  round  its  walls,  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  or  to<ldling 
by  his  tide,  its  small  hands  clinging  to  his.  This  was  the 
only  place  where  he  ever  went  for  exercise ;  and  half  his  in- 
was  spent  in  fees  to  warders  or  nurses,  who  brought 
bim  every  day  the  news  that  his  wife  was  well,  or  indis¬ 
posed,  an<l  olten  —  contrary  to  all  rules  —  messages  from 
bw.  The  regulations  for  convict  establishments  allowe<l 
lum  to  write  to  his  wife,  and  to  receive  a  letter  from  her,  once 
to  three  months,  both  letters  being  perused  by  the  governor 
of  the  penitentiary;  and  once  a  qtiarter  he  was  allowed  to 
pay  his  wife  a  visit  of  fiileen  minutes’  duration.  The  visit 
***  conducted  in  this  wise :  there  were  two  iron  gates  a 


yard  apart,  and  between  them  a  chair  where  a  matron  saV 
Halsey  came  to  his  gate  with  the  chihl,  and  Mara  to  hera. 
In  this  waj'  they  could  talk,  the  matron  listening  to  what  they 
said ;  but  they  could  not  so  much  as  touch  the  tips  of  each 
other’s  fingers ;  and  to  have  passed  notes  to  each  other,  con¬ 
taining  but  one  of  those  endearing  expressions  that  lose  half 
their  soothing  charm  when  pronounced  in  any  third  person’s 
hearing,  would  have  been  forbidden.  Imagine  a  man  meet¬ 
ing,  under  such  coiftlitions,  the  woman  who  is  more  to  him 
than  his  heart’s  blood  1  Imagine  him  seeing  her  shed  tears, 
and  being  unable  to  press  her  to  his  heart,  and  whisper  to 
her  to  take  courage  and  hone  in  Go<l  1  Imagine,  above  all, 
the  man  feeling  that  his  fellows  are  submitting  his  wife  to 
these  infernal  torments,  and  keeping  her  from  him  through 
no  crime  of  hers  I  But  this  is  an  age  of  humanitv ;  and  we 
talk  of  those  barbarous  times  when  society  put  offenders  out 
of  their  misery  in  half  a  minute  by  killing  them. 

lliere  is  no  use  in  dilating  on  a  life  which  was  a  human 
adaptation  of  hell.  I  had  thought  at  Mara’s  trial  that  I 
should  soon  be  able  to  learn  something  which  would  throw  a 
light  on  her  innocence,  which  I  had  never  ceased  to  trust ; 
but  two  years  went  by.  I  had  made  not  one  step  out  of  the 
darkness ;  and  hope  sickened  within  me.  Halsey’s  hair  ha<I 
grayed,  though  he  was  scarcely  thirty;  and  his  voice  was 
that  of  a  broken-hearted  man.  One  day  he  came  to  me 
and  said  quietly,  “  I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from 
where  Mara  is  (he  never  said  the  penitentiary),  to  tell  me 
she  was  ill ;  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  and  see  her  in  the 
infirmary.  She  is  going  to  die.” 

We  remained  silent  some  minutes.  Halsey  pressed  his 
finger  over  his  eyes ;  and  hot  tears  slowly  trickled 
throtigh  them  over  his  hand.  At  length  he  continued, 
“  I  thank  God  for  it !  She  will  be  out  of  her  pain  soon. 
Death  is  more  merciful  than  men.” 

“  Is  it  hopeless  ?  ”  I  faltered,  dreading  this  death,  which 
should  remove  Mara  before  her  guiltlessness  was  established. 
It  is  curious  how  men  will  go  on  hoping  against  hope. 

“  The  doctor  has  told  me  the  truth,”  answered  Halsey,  as 
if  with  gratitude.  “She  may  live  six  months;  but  that  is 
the  longest.  She  may  be  called  away  in  eight  days.” 

It  was  a  week,  day  for  day,  after  this,  that  I  was  told  a 
woman  wanted  to  see  me.  My  researches  after  Jesse  Mill  were 
so  well  known,  that  I  often  received  calls  from  vagabonds  of 
both  sexes  who  had  known  her  formerly,  and  fancied  they 
had  seen  her,  or  heard  of  her.  The  present  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  said  quickly,  “  If  you  want  to  see  Jesse,  you  must 
come  with  me  at  once ;  ror,  in  an  hour,  it  might  be  too  late. 
Slithery  Ben  has  done  for  her.” 

I  followed  without  a  word,  called  a  cab,  got  into  it  with 
the  woman,  anil  was  driven  to  a  lodging-house  in  Seven 
Dials.  The  cabman  seemed  by  no  means  so  re-assured 
about  his  safety  in  that  region  as  I  did,  and,  as  soon  as.  I 
had  paid  him,  drove  away  very  much  faster  than  he  had 
come.  The  lodging-house  was  one  of  the  lowest  description, 
haunted  by  crime-tlyed  faces,  which  made  way  for  me  curi¬ 
ously,  and  seemed  to  consider  me  as  a  being  from  another 
world,  though  none  showed  a  disposition  to  molest.  I 
climlted  a  greasy  staircase  with  a  rope  baluster.  'The 
woman  threw  open  a  door,  and,  showing  me  the  squalid 
form  of  a  woman  with  a  bandaged  head  on  a  mattress,  said, 
“  Tliat’s  Jesse  Mill.  She  was  screwed  t’other  night,  and 
got  bandying  words  with  Slithery  Ben,  who  had  been  gin¬ 
ning  too.  He  floored  her  with  a  bottle ;  and  it  didn’t  look 
much  at  the  time,  but  now  the  doctor  says  she’s  going  to 
die  of  it.  Jess,  here’s  the  gentleman ;  and  there  ain’t  no 
Charley  with  him.” 

The  figure  on  the  mattress  propped  herself  on  her  elbow 
and  looked  at  me :  it  was  a  countenance  devoid  of  all  femi¬ 
nine  expression.  Drink  and  crime  had  unsexed  her ;  yet 
it  was  said  she  had  been  pretty  once  1 

“  I’m  past  caring  about  the  Charleys,”  she  answered  with 
an  effort  at  a  hoarse  laugh :  and  yet  somehow,  at  the  sight  of 
a  stranger  above  her  sphere  and  pale,  a  rag  of  woman’s  mo¬ 
desty  lit  up  her  face;  and  she  drew  her  ragged  counterpane 
so  as  to  cover  her  emaciated  throat. 

“  You’ve  been  asking  for  me,”  she  went  on :  “  it’s  about 
Mara.  Where  is  she  ?  ” 
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“  In  prison.” 

“  What,  you’ve  not  got  her  out  yet  ?  ”  And  she  appeared 
astonished. 

“  How  should  we  have  got  her  out  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  swells  could  have  got  her  out  long  ago.” 
(Here  she  laugned  in  a  rambling  way.)  “  Money  does  every 
thing.  If  Fd  had  some  when  I  was  bom,  I  shouldn’t  be  here 
•now.  Well,  it  was  I  that  stole  the  rin^;  but  I’ll  tell  you 
how  it  happened.  I  met  Mara  one  day  in  the  streets,  look¬ 
ing  rich  ;  and  I  asked  her  to  give  me  money  ibr  old  fellow¬ 
ships’  sake.  I  didn’t  threaten  to  doz  her,  mind  that,  you. 
I  owed  her  already  more  than  I  could  pay  her  back,  unless 
I  were  to  do  for  her  what  she’d  done  for  me  years  ago. 
Well,  she  gave  me  money,  and  did  so  twice  again ;  but 
the  fourth  time,  when  I’d  come  to  watch  for  her  going  out, 
to  see  if  I  couldn’t  get  a  lump  sum  from  her  to  take  me  out 
of  the  countrv,  I  saw  her  go  to  a  jeweller’s  shop.  Then  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  follow  her  in,  and  lay  hold  of  some¬ 
thing  whilst  the  man  was  serving  her,  it  would  save  me  the 
trouble  of  begging.  I  looked  through  the  window,  and  set 
eyes  on  a  lot  of  rings :  so  I  walked  in  ;  and,  whilst  the  man 
was  lifting  me  down  a  clock,  I  whipped  up  three  of  the  hoops 
so  quickly  that  I’m  blessed  if  Mara  herself  saw  me  do  it.  But, 
when  that  man  turns  round,  what  does  he  do  but  stare  at  me, 
so  that  I  knew  he  suspected  me  of  something.  Then  I  got 
into  a  panic ;  for  I  knew,  if  he  missed  the  rings,  he’d  follow  me 
out  and  have  me  quodded.  Then  it  would  have  been  fifteen 
years  for  me,  at  least ;  for  the  Charleys  have  been  wanting  me 
for  some  time  about  other  things.  If  I  could  have  put  back 
the  rings  into  the  tray.  I’d  have  done  it ;  but  I  couldn’t :  bis 
eye  wouldn’t  have  let  my  hand  get  so  near  the  counter  as 
an  inch.  So  I  dropped  the  things  into  Mara’s  pocket,  which 
it  wasn’t  difficult  for  me  to  do,  as  I  was  next  her.  I  thought 
they  wouldn’t  suspect  a  lady  like  her.”  Here  she  paused  to 
gasp,  and  moaned,  “  Oh,  my  poor  head  I  ” 

“  And  the  murder  ten  years  ago  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Ah  I  has  Mara  told  you  about  that  ?  ”  she  asked,  not  ex¬ 
citedly,  but  with  a  dull  glare  in  her  eyes. 

“  Nothing  about  your  share  in  it,”  was  my  cold  answer. 

“  What  I  ”  she  asked,  with  an  accent  of  cunning  doubt, 
“  nothing,  even  to  her  husband  ?  ” 

“  She  has  kept  your  secret  entirely,”  I  replied  quiet- 

A  flush  rose  to  the  woman’s  colorless  face  :  she  covered 
her  face  with  one  of  her  bands ;  and,  for  the  first  time  prob¬ 
ably  for  many  years,  her  voice  lapsed  into  something  like 
softness.  “  Look  here  I  ”  she  exclaimed :  “  there  are  some 
women  who  are  born  devils,  and  others  angels.  It  was  I 
murdered  that  policeman  ;  but,  as  I  had  been  good  to  Mara 
and  her  mother  in  days  before,  in  fact,  before  I  got  to  know 
Jem,  she  took  the  murder  on  herself;  because,  as  we  knew, 
the  iudges  would  have  hanged  me,  or  at  least  shut  me  up 
for  life,  whereas  she  being  young,  and  having  never  been 
put  in  prison  as  I  had,  it  was  easy  to  make  it  manslaughter 
in  her  case.  Let  me  tell  you  she  didn’t  know  Jem  was  a 
cracksman.  When  I  gave  her  those  jewels  he  had  stolen, 
to  put  in  her  box,  —  for  my  own  was  full  of  ’em,  —  I  told 
her  he  was  a  traveller  for  a  jewelling  ’ouse ;  and  she  thought 
him  an  honest  man,  and  me  a  pure  one  like  herself.  Wben 
I  heard  her  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  though,  and  saw 
how  pluckily,  for  my  sake,  who  wasn’t  worthy  to  lick  the 
mud  ofl*  her  boots,  she  swore  it  was  her  little  bit  of  a  fist 
that  had  killed  the  Charley,  I  was  half  druv’  to  close  her 
lips  by  kissing  ’em,  and  to  cry,  ‘  Don’t  believe  her,  my 
lord  :  it  was  me  that  did  it  1  ’  But  then  they  would  have 

Earted  me  all  my  life  from  Jem:  and  that  I  couldn’t  have 
orne ;  for  I  loved  Jem  then.” 

It  was  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in  reproaches.  “  You 
can  repair  some  of  the  evil  you  have  aone,  if  you  will 
swear  all  you  have  just  said  before  a  magistrate  and  wit¬ 
nesses.” 

“  Go  and  fetch  ’em,”  she  murmured,  sinking  back  on  her 
mattress :  “  but  be  quick  about  it ;  and  you  needn’t  be  afraid 
about  bringing  Charleys.  They  may  take  me  to  the  prison, 
if  they  like.  I  should  die  more  comfortably  there.”  And 
once  again  this  being,  who  had  once  been  a  woman,  laughed 
hideously. 


VI. 

In  the  present  generous  condition  of  our  law,  a  person 
who  has  not  committed  an  offence,  and  been  imprisoned  for 
it,  can  only  be  discharged,  on  proof  of  his  innocence,  by  a 
pardon  from  her  Majesty,  forgiving  him  for  that  offence 
which  he  has  not  committed.  In  due  course,  —  that  is,  after 
a  month  or  two  of  official  objections,  correspondence,  clerk- 
doings,  and  the  rest  of  it,  —  Mara  obtained  a  Queen’s  pa^ 
don.  The  negotiations  had  been  kept  secret  from  Mara. 
Her  husband  brought  her  the  “  pardon,”  and  her  child  at 
the  same  time ;  and  it  was  little  Mara,  now  grown  to  be 
five  years  old,  who  laid  the  parchment  on  her  mother’s 
white  bed  in  the  prison  infirmary.  Then  Arthur  knelt 
down,  and,  bowing  nis  head  over  his  wife’s  hand,  said  with 
humble  adoration,  “  We  know  your  secret,  Mara.” 

Her  poor  sweet  dying  face  lit  up  with  the  last  splendid 
radiance  which  the  sun  sometimes  sheds  over  the  evening 
of  a  day  which  has  been  cloudy  and  full  of  storms.  She 
twined  her  arms  round  her  husband’s  neck,  and  round  her 
child’s,  and  whispered  to  them  both,  “  You  will  forgive  me, 
Arthur,  for  not  having  told  you  all.  But  .Jesse  had  been 
good  to  us,  when  nobody  else  had ;  and  to  suffer  a  few  years 
in  her  stead  as  a  return  for  that  was  not  too  much.  But  1 
think  now  I  ought  to  have  told  you  all  when  we  were  going 
to  be  married  ;  for  you  are  the  kindest,  noblest  soul  in  the 
world,  and  you  would  have  forgiven  me,  I  feel.  Only  the 
word  prison  sounds  so  dreadful  that  I  was  afraid  that  1 
should  lose  your  love,  dear,  dear  boy,  if  I  pronounced  it ;  and 
to  have  lost  your  love  would  have  killed  me.  Those  people 
at  that  little  sea-place  had  frightened  me  by  their  coldness, 
and  I  felt  so  friendless.”  .  .  . 

Her  breath  was  failing;  but,  after  a  pause,  she  kissed  the 
little  Mara,  and  nestled  her  head  on  Arthur’s  shoulder. 
“Arthur,  dear,  as  little  Mara  grows  up ,  you  will  teach  her  this, 
won’t  you?  that  if  she  ever  meets  with  any  one  who  is  quite 
abandoned,  —  quite,  as  I  was  till  you  took  me,  —  she  is  to 
make  a  friend  of  her,  and  not  listen  to  what  the  world  says.” 


RICHARD  WAGNER  AND  HIS  THEORIES. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  will  presently  be 
seen,  ought  to  give  rise  to  some  reflection  even  in  these 
days  of  phenomena.  i 

A  man  of  genius,  ardor,  and  perseverance  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  all  his  life  to  bring  about  a  particular  reform,  and  to 
have  his  own  theories  adopted.  These  have  gradually 
made  way,  though  met  by  crities  with  a  savage  and  per¬ 
sonal  hostility.  He  was  hunted  by  artists  from  London; 
hunted  by  Parisian  mobs  from  Paris ;  condemned  and 
sneered  at  by  the  wise ;  pursued  with  a  never-flagging  rail¬ 
lery  by  the  wits  and  witlings ;  and.  most  curious  reception 
of  all,  was  pronounced  unintelligible  to  a  brutish  extent 
even  by  those  who  wished  to  give  him  fair  consideration. 
Yet  for  this  man  now  comes  a  most  singular  shape  of  indem¬ 
nification.  A  great  establishment  is  about  to  be  erected, 
with  a  carte  blanche  for  every  accompaniment  he  may  cbooss 
to  demand,  on  purpose  to  give  his  philosophy  every  advan¬ 
tage  :  enormous  sums  are  cheerfully  subscribed  for  these 
ends ;  and  sums  as  enormous  will  be  given  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  his  theories  applied  in  the  most  perfect  way. 
Nor  does  this  fairly  convey  the  significance  of  this  act  of 
homage.  It  is  no  vulgar  subscription  by  admirers,  like 
building  a  tabernacle  for  a  popular  preacher.  It  is  a  grand 
national  act  on  the  part  of  a  nighly-cultivated  people,  and 
in  which  emperors,  aings,  princes,  dukes,  —  all  that  is  high 
and  exclusive,  low  and  popular, — have  taken  their  share. 
It  means  to  say,  “  Here  is  a  man  with  vast  powers,  of 
which  even  the  imperfect  execution  has  delighted  us.  We 
wish  the  world  now  to  benefit  by  understanding  him  to  the 
best  advantage.”  This  curious  phenomenon  ought,  then,  to 
command  attention.  For  the  man  who  is  thus  honored 
must  represent  a  great  principle.  His  course  of  life  showe 
this  indeed  sufficiently  well,  and  proves  that  he  teaches 
something  beyond  wnat  is  merely  sectarian.  Even  th* 
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tone  of  the  critics  proves  this ;  for  a  man  with  {grotesque 
fancies,  who  will  persevere  in  forcing  them  on  a  reluctant 
public,  is  at  first  laughed  at,  then  rebuked,  and  finally  com¬ 
pletely  neglected.  But  this  teacher’s  theories  have  been 
pursued  with  a  steady  and  deadly  fury,  and  never  forgotten 
a  moment.  This  may  always  make  us  suspect  the  presence 
of  truth. 

In  a  word,  this  remarkable  man  is  Richard  Wagner,  pop¬ 
ularly  described  as  “  a  composer,”  but  in  truth  one  of  the 
finest  dramatic  geniuses  tnat  ever  lived.  For  him  the 
German  people  are  erecting  the  magnificent  theatre  at 
Baireuth,  where  every  department  of  art  is  to  be  exhausted 
in  presenting  his  operas ;  and  it  must  be  said  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  gratifying  in  this  splendid  though  tardy  recog¬ 
nition,  which  betokens  the  triumph  of  faith  and  earnestness 
over  prejudice  exhibited  in  its  lowest  and  meanest  form. 
Musicians  in  this  country  have  to  reproach  themselves  for 
a  large  share  in  this  exhibition  of  bigotry  displayed  to  a 
fanatical  extent. 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  composer  was  invited  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  direct  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  His  style  of 
conducting,  which  was  fitful  and  irregular,  was  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  English,  to  say  nothing  of  the  introduction 
of  a  foreigner.  W’hat  a  storm  of  ridicule,  spite,  and  hostil¬ 
ity  arose  against  the  German,  may  be  seen  by  looking  over 
the  music^  journals  of  the  day,  —  notably  the  Musical 
Wnrlil,  —  and  the  musical  department  of  critical  journals 
like  the  Athenaum,  inspired  by  the  late  Mr.  Chorley. 
This  ungenerous  treatment  seems  inconceivable ;  and  no 
idea  of  it  could  be  given,  save  by  quoting  specimens. 
It  was  the  more  unbecoming,  as  his  theories,  music,  and 
singularities  were  known  before  he  was  invited  over ;  and, 
if  these  were  found  distasteful,  the  fault  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  persons  who  invited  him.  He  could  be 
looked  on  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  guest.  His  own 
account  of  this  reception  y&ry  candidly  and  naively  con¬ 
fesses  his  own  feelings  and  prejudices  i — 

“  After  the  fourth  concert,  as  I  entered  the  withdrawing- 
room,  I  met  several  friends,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  an¬ 
noyance  I  felt  that  I  had  ever  consented  to  direct  that  kind 
of  concert,  —  a  matter  which,  as  a  general  thing,  does  not  at 
all  come  within  my  sphere.  These  endless  programmes, 
with  their  masses  of  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  weary 
me,  and  torture  my  aesthetic  feeling :  I  ought  to  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  impossibility  of  introducing  any  change  or  amelio¬ 
ration  to  this  established  order  of  things ;  and  this  thought 
increased  a  discontent,  which  rested  upon  the  mere  fact 
that  I  had  undertaken  a  thing  of  the  kind,  not  on  my  rela¬ 
tions  in  London,  and  least  of  all  on  a  public  which  had 
always  received  me  in  a  friendly  and  distinguished  manner, 
and  oftentimes  with  great  warmth.  Quite  indifferent  to 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  abuse  of  London  critics, 
who  only  proved  by  their  attacks  that  I  had  omitted  to 
bribe  them.  Indeed,  it  always  amused  me  to  observe  how 
they  still  left  a  door  open,  in  order,  upon  the  slightest  ap¬ 
proach  on  my  piirt,  to  change  their  tactics,  —  a  step,  of 
course,  which  I  never  thought  of  taking. 

“  On  the  evening  in  cpiestion,  it  made  me  fairly  indig¬ 
nant,  that,  after  the  A  major  symphony  of  Beethoven,  I  had 
to  direct  a  poor  vocal  piece  and  a  trivial  overture  by  Ons¬ 
low  ;  and  (as  I  generally  am  in  these  matters)  I  indignantly 
declared  aloud  to  my  friends  my  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
on  the  morrow  I  should  take  my  dismissal  and  return  home. 
Accidentally  a  German  singer  was  present :  he  heard  my 
expressions,  and  carried  them  immediately,  still  warm,  to 
a  newspaper-writer.  Since  this  time,  the  reports  are  cir¬ 
culated  in  German  papers  which  have  deceive<l  you.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  persuasions  of  my  friends,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  home,  turned  me  subsequently  from  my  some¬ 
what  hasty  determination. 

**  Since  then,  my  Tannhduser  overture  has  been  finely 
played  in  the  fifth  concert,  and  well  received  by  the  public, 
although  not  fully  understood.  It  was  therefore  the  more 
pleasant  to  me  that  the  queen  (which  very  seldom  bapp>enB, 
and  not  every  year)  had  signified  her  intention  of  being 
present  at  the  seventh  concert,  and  ordered  a  repetition  of 
“W  overture.  It  was  in  itself  a  very  pleasant  thing  that 


the  queen  overlooked  my  exceedingly  compromised  political 
position  (which,  with  great  malignity,  was  openly  alluded  to 
in  the  Times),  and  without  fear  attended  a  public  perform¬ 
ance  which  I  directed ;  but  her  further  conduct  towards  me 
infinitely  compensated  for  all  the  disagreeable  circum¬ 
stances  and  coarse  enmities  which  I  had  heretofore  en¬ 
countered.  She  and  Prince  Albert,  who  sat  in  front  next 
the  orchestra,  applauded  after  the  Tannhduser  overture, 
which  closed  the  first,  part,  with  almost  inviting  warmth ; 
so  that  the  public  broke  forth  into  lively  and  sustained  ap¬ 
plause.  During  the  intermission,  the  queen  sent  for  me  in 
the  saloon,  and  received  me  in  presence  of  her  suite 
with  these  words :  ‘  I  am  most  happy  to  make  your  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Your  composition  has  charmed  me.’  She  thereupon 
made  further  inquiries  (in  a  long  conversation,  in  which 
Prince  Albert  took  part)  as  to  my  other  compositions,  and 
asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  translate  my  operas  into 
Italian.  I  had,  of  course,  to  give  the  negative  to  this,  and 
state  that  my  stay  here  could  only  be  temporary,  as  the  only 
position  open  was  the  din'ction  of  a  concert-institute, 
which  was  not  properly  my  affair.  At  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
cert,  the  queen  and  the  prince  again  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  applauded  me.” 

Lohengrin  has  now  been  translated  into  Italian ;  and  its 
enthusiastic  reception  in  Italj'  is  confounding  the  hostile 
musicians  and  critics.  Indeed,  the  steady  march  of  his 
popularity  is  a  mortifying  proof  of  the  incapacity  or  narrow¬ 
mindedness  of  our  critics,  who,  almost  without  exception, 
condemned  him  as  a  charlatan,  and  his  works  as  tricky 
and  unintelligible.  These  also  must  have  been  staggered, 
when,  two  years  ago,  the  Flying  Dutchman  was  produced 
at  Her  Majesty’s,  and  when  a  newer  generation  of  critics 
pronounced  that  “  a  genius  was  present.”  Bewildered  by 
the  dramatic  power  and  impression  of  the  work,  they  spoke 
with  a  curiously  timid  uncertainty  in  his  praise.  No  one 
that  heard  those  two  extraordinary  performances,  and  re¬ 
called  the  scurrilities  to  which  the  writer  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  this  country,  but  must  have  felt  a  pang  of  shame. 
When  his  certain  success  shall  be  established,  —  as  ^  it_  is 
sure  to  be  within  a  very  short  time,  —  it  will  be  mortifying 
to  think  that  this  country  had  not  pierely  failed  to  recognize 
his  genius,  but  had  insulted  it.  As  the  present  writer 
strove  to  call  attention  to  his  gifts  at  least  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  at  intervals  since,  he  may  be  now  allowed,  on  the 
eve  of  this  tardy  recognition,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
man  and  of  his  theories. 

Many,  no  doubt,  have  wondered  what  can  be  this  “  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  future  ;  ”  and  the  musicians  —  and,  after  them, 
the  public,  who  draw  their  entire  information  from  magar 
zines  and  newspapers  —  repeat  this  “  nickname  ”  with  an 
amused  pity,  as  though  it  completely  disposed  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Small  jokes,  too,  were  made  on  this  title :  “  It  was 
lucky  it  belonged  to  the  future,  as  the  present  could  not 
stand  it ;  ”  “  U  would  be  the  music  of  the  future,”  and  the 
like.  Whatever  the  name  might  be,  it  was  clearly  no  test 
of  the  merits  of  the  system.  But  the  truth  is,  this  was  one 
of  the  vulgar  tricks  of  persecution  used  agsdnst  him,  and 
with  excellent  effect.  The  explanation  is,  that  one  of  his 
early  works,  in  which  he  developed  his  theory  of  the  union 
of  poetry  and  music,  was  entitled  “  The  Art  of  the  Future :  ” 
in  this  he  dwelt  on  the  poverty  and  meagreness  of  the 
ordinary  op)era  lihretto,  —  manufactured  to  order,  and  which 
is  so  firmly  established  that  he  despaired  of  seeing  a  more 
refined  system  adopted,  by  the  present  generation  at  least. 
There  was  nothing  here  about  music,  or  about  the  “  music 
of  the  future.”  The  use  made  of  this  fabrication  was  to  in¬ 
dustriously  propagate  the  charge,  that  he  despised  all  past 
and  present  music,  and  that  his  own  music,  or  music  written 
on  his  principles,  was  the  only  real  music.  This,  again,  was 
utterly  untrue.  No  more  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great 
masters — Beethoven,  Weber,  Mozart,  and  others^ — could 
be  found ;  though  his  admiration  is  more  discriminating  than 
that  of  noisy  panegyrists.  Many  passages  could  be  given  from 
his  works  proving  this  hearty  admiration ;  *  and  there  has 
been  no  more  favorite  shape  of  libel  adopted  towards  him 

*  See  hU  “  Letter  on  Mai io,”  preexed  to  the  “  Four  Opera  Poems.’ 
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than  this.  The  fact  ia,  all  his  theories  do  not  touch  music  in 
itself,  but  dramatic  music,  or  music  in  the  shape  of  opera ; 
though  he  maintains  that  even  the  greatest  composers  have 
been  cramped,  and  even  foiled,  by  the  clumsy  conventional 
fetters  in  which  they  have  been  required  to  work. 

In  truth,  he  comes  forward  as  the  prophet  of  true  dra¬ 
matic  art,  which  is  the  soul  of  both  poetry  and  painting,  as 
well  as  of  music.  Tliis  spirit  wanting,  the  music  supplied 
as  coloring  or  illustration  becomes  false  and  artificial.  Tlie 
same  spirit  inspires  true  acting,  and  the  true  presentation 
of  human  character.  One  actor,  for  instance,  relies  on  the 
most  comic  turns  of  voice  and  manner,  and  extorts  laugh¬ 
ter;  but,  if  these  do  not  flow  from  the  character  he  is 
playing,  there  is  nothing  dramatic  present.  So  with 
many  of  our  later  writers  for  the  stage,  who,  ignorant  of 
character,  furnish  out  their  figures  witli  amusing  speeches, 
catch-wonls,  and  “  good  things,”  which  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  character,  and  have  no  appropriateness.  A 
mere  colorless  speech,  which,  standing  by  itself,  would 
seem  utterly  inefieetive,  and  even  unimportant,  may,  when 
appropriate  to  a  particular  phase  of  thought,  become  the 
only  proper  expression ;  while  the  moat  piquant  saying 
would  b(‘  false,  and  actually  destroy  the  iilea  of  this  ch.ar- 
acter.  Many  of  Shakspeare’s  speeches  might  seem  to  the 
unskilled  mere  colloquialisms,  but  are  exactly  suited  to  the 
situation.  So  it  should  be  with  music ;  and  this  will  be 
better  seen  by  considering  a  moment  on  what  principles 
some  of  the  most  popular  operas  have  been  written,  and 
for  what  reasons  some  of  the  most  favorite  morceaux  have 
deserved  their  reputation. 

A  writer  like  Donizetti,  or  one  of  our  English  o|)era  com- 

Kers,  would  cast  about  for  an  effective  story  to  “  set.” 

e  writer  of  such  a  story  requires  great  skill  and  technical 
craft ;  the  author  having  to  arrange  his  work  so  as  to  afford 
the  best  openings  for  the  effective  trios,  quartets,  finales, 
tenor  solo,  anil  dashing  aria  for  the  soprano.  In  the  case 
of  a  writer  like  Meyerbeer,  processions  and  scenes  of  pomp 
had  to  be  provided.  In  this  sort  of  work  Scribe  and  Mag- 
gioni  excelled.  The  composer  came,  found  the  story  agree¬ 
able  and  to  his  liking,  and  proceeded  to  set  it,  as  he  would 
have  set  any  other  story  or  eoual  merit.  lie  may  have 
had  a  pretty  tenor  air  in  his  nead,  an  effective  quartet 
which  he  could  work  in.  lie  found  the  whole  excellently  suit¬ 
ed  the  characters  of  that  brilliant  party,  —  Grisi,  Lablaehc, 
Mario.  He  wished  also  to  write  effective  music  that  they 
could  sing,  and  that  might  be  sung  in  drawing-rooms  or 
concert-halls.  Again,  in  the  treatment  of  individual  pieces, 
the  same  deference  to  the  voice  was  observeil.  There  was 
the  regular  pattern  of  the  solo  for  the  dashing  soprano, 
which,  in  Donizetti’s,  Bellini’s,  Rossini’s,  or  Verdi’s  hands, 
was  the  same;  and  each  of  these  masters  might  have 
shifted  such  airs  from  one  to  another  of  their  operas  with 
little  difference  in  the  effect.  Tlie  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment  was  often  of  the  poorest,  —  such  as  any  journeyman 
could  have  filled  in.  Verdi’s  melodious  barytone  songs, 
which  some  indignant  king  or  ill-treated  husband  in  a 
Spanish  dress  sings,  have  all  very  much  the  same  chaiv 
acter. 

Again,  at  a  particular  duet  or  solo,  which  is  to  show  off 
the  singer  at  a  grand  dramatic  crisis,  —  for  example,  where 
the  lovers  are  surprised  in  the  forest  by  the  angry  parents 
before  an  excited  crowd,  —  a  suspension  of  interest  would 
take  place,  the  air,  after  a  pause,  being  noisily  led  off  with 
a  solemn  or  “  rattling  ”  symphony.  This  is  done  so  that 
the  singer  and  his  song  may  receive  entire  attention.  Our 
average  English  operas  are  beneath  contempt  as  operas, 
being  virtually  written  for  the  music-sellers,  —  a  numoer  of 
taking  ballaiis  and  duets  strung  together.  In  short,  the 
idea  of  “  opera,”  as  present  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
public,  has  been  that  of  a  place  where  it  can  go  and  hear 
the  finest  voices  in  the  world,  einging  under  the  finest  con¬ 
ditions,  accompanied  by  instruments,  scenery,  lights,  and 
dresses.  It  goes  to  hear  Lucca  or  Patti,  and  to  see  these 
singers  in  some  pretty  character.  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  state  processions,  with  a  story  more  or  less  ob¬ 
scure  going  on  ;  so  that  the  evening’s  entertainment  is  well 
filled  up.  But  setting  apart  the  small  band  of  amateurs. 
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om  this  feeling,  namely, 


the  opera  receives  its  support  from  this  feeling,  namely, 
that  the  finest  star-singing  is  to  be  heard  there  in  a  certain 
number  of  showy  songs. 

Real  opera  is  a  very  different  thing  from  this,  as  all  the 
poat  composers  have  proved  by  their  works.  But  they 
have  been  obliged  to  follow  the  public  taste.  Masters  like 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Gounoil,  and  even  Verdi, 
have,  of  course,  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  story,  or 
rather  of  the  passions  belonging  to  a  story  ;  but  their  music 
though  fine  and  dramatic,  has  been  cramped  by  conven- 
tionm  forms  required  by  the  singers;  and  the  story  chosen 
has  been  some  narrative,  illustrated  by  duets,  solos,  and 
choruses.  For  the  most  part,  they  deal  —  though  we  must 
^ak  with  all  reverence  of  great  writers  like  Moz  irt  and 
Beethoven  —  with  the  emotions  of  the  particular  episode  or 
situation ;  as  though  each  were  complete  in  itself,  without 
considering  that  there  should  be  a  particular  tone  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  which  ought  to  reflect  the  whole  story,  h 
will  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  music  do 
this,  and  that  there  are  stories  and  passages  of  stories 
which  cannot  be  reflected  in  music.  But  the  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  every  story  is  not  suited  to  music.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  list  of  operas  and  passages  of  history 
that  have  been  absurdly  put  to  music  at  once  disjKises  of 
the  question.  We  see,  for  instance,  Anna  Boleyn,  or  Ma¬ 
tilda  of  Hungary  ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  music  that  will 
ill  any  way  express  their  stories.  Anna  Boleyn,  her  royal 
lover,  and  her  execution,  might  indeed  be  described  in 
rhymes ;  but  the  complete  story  could  not  awaken  any  musi¬ 
cal  warmth.  The  divided  incidents  might  indeed  suggest 
some  warmth  and  enthusiasm ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  passage 
of  love  or  jealousy  would  be  common  to  any  similar  passage 
in  another  play.  In  short,  the  great  masters  wrote  fine 
music  in  their  operas ;  and  though  Mozart,  for  instance, 
gave  the  gayest  and  most  humorous  music  to  Lcporcllo,  and 
the  most  brilliant  and  dramatic  music  to  El\  ira  ;  still  it  was 
of  the  music  the  comjioser  was  thinking,  and  of  developing 
and  working  it  out  as  he  would  have  done  one  of  his  grand 
symphonies.  A  reformer  must  denounce,  without  reverence 
even  for  the  greatest  names,  principles  which  he  considers 
opposed  to  his  theories.  If  he  be  restrained  by  compli¬ 
ments  and  limitations,  he  will  express  himself  falsely ;  and 
we  shall  not  learn  his  real  thoughts.  All  reformers,  too, 
including  Wagner,  go  too  far,  and  lay  down  in  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  principles  which,  when  reduced  to  practice,  shrink 
up,  as  it  were.  > 

Tills  distinction  may  be  put  in  yet  another  fashion.  The 
existing  system  of  opera  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  means 
for  exhibiting  splendid  voices  and  figures,  and  as  such  will 
be  always  popular.  But  granting  the  sufficiency  of  this  for 
a  large  class,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a 
class  who  relish  opera  of  a  different  and  more  genuine  kind, 
and  who  can  fairly  argue  that  their  taste  is  for  principles 
that  make  the  success  of  other  arts.  'The  finest  painting  is 
where  the  mind  and  sentiment  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  colors ;  but  where  mere  feats  of  clever  coloring 
and  copying  are  attempted,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of 
our  modern  Prairaphaelitcs,  it  becomes  mere  entertainment 
for  the  eye,  just  as  the  fine  voice  is  for  the  ear.  Of  course, 
if  fine  music  which  has  been  written,  as  music  should  be 
developed,  finds  its  way  to  tlie  stage,  there  is  entertainment 
for  the  soul ;  but  it  is  the  entertainment  that  is  found  in 
symphonies,  and  is  apart  from  opera. 

So  with  the  drama.  Upholstery  and  sensation  plays  so 
lately  in  vogue  are,  by  courtesy,  spoken  of  as  “  the  drama,” 
but,  in  reality,  arc  to  be  described  by  what  sounds  a  little 
like  that  word,  namely,  diorama  or  panorama,  —  that  is,  a 
show  for  the  eye.  Applying  this  test,  we  shall  find  that  if 
a  really  inspired  genius  were  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  idea 
of  opera,  even  according  to  its  received  principles,  he  would 
find  himself  thinking  not  of  singers,  or  of  duets,  trios,  cho¬ 
ruses,  roulades,  accompaniments,  but  of  the  story  that  in¬ 
spired  him;  and  he  would  use  singers,  orchestra,  music, 
scenery,  to  express  in  the  most  effective  way  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  what  is  in  his  thoughts.  So  would  a  great  painter 
forget  his  colors  and  handling ;  so  would  an  actor  his  dress 
and  gestures  and  intonation.  To  such  an  earnest  and  gen- 
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nine  style  of  treatment  the  ordinary  operatic  stories  will 
not  lend  themselves.  An  avera^  composer  can  very  well 
get  such  a  one  as  Matilda  of  Hungarij  or  Anna  Bolena, 
which  can  be  adorned  as  a  “  grand  opera  ”  with  the  usual 
duets,  solos,  and  finales ;  but  to  the  writer  of  opera  on  true 
principles  it  would  not  lend  itself,  because  bald,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  inspire  him.  The  Semiramidc,  Tan- 
credi,  and  the  long  line  of  such  pieces,  are  only  fit  to  he 
treated  in  the  existing  opera  fashion,  —  satisfactory  so  far  as 
they  go,  and  answering  the  end  of  modern  opera.  But  the 
question  is  behind,  whether,  with  the  same  composers  and 
t  different  system,  something  infinitely  more  effective  and 
delightful  might  not  be  attained. 

This  is  no  mere  speculation,  but  a  fair  argument  from 
inalogy.  The  inspired  musician  who  would  convey  his 
own  inspiration  to  the  world,  if  he  would  convey  music,  will 
be  only  anxious  bv  what  interpreters  that  music  shall  be 
best  conveyed,  fiiit,  if  he  be  filled  with  a  story,  he  will 
think  only  of  this,  and  how  his  music  can  best  interpret  it. 
Such  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Wagner’s  philosophy, 
which  is  no  more  novel  than  long-forgotten  principles  of 
loric  and  common  sense,  when  put  plainly,  become  novel. 

But  though  many  great  writers  have  written,  after  this 
false  princifile,  “  for  voices  ”  alone,  and  to  please  the  popu-' 
hr  taste,  neither  Wagner  nor  his  followers  presume  to  deny, 
that,  in  the  great  works,  the  true  principles  have  been  for- 
potten.  In  all  the  grand  operas,  and  even  in  the  inferior, 
i  there  are  passages  where  the  writers  have  broken  through 
these  conventional  restraints.  Meyerbeer,  who  has  had 
very  much  the  effect  on  music  that  the  Empire  has  had  on 
France,  overlaying  it  with  a  vulgar  and  captivating  show 
and  splendor,  at  the  sacrifice  of  earnestness  and  truth,  when 
he  has  for  the  moment  left  aside  his  processions,  marches, 
and  coronations,  and  is  fairly  launched  on  such  a  duet  as 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Hugueno’s,  most  faithfully  trims*- 
lates  the  situation ;  an<l  in  th  it  there  is  an  expression  of 
rapture,  joy,  alarm,  love,  constancy,  and  devotion,  of  the 
most  perfect  kind.  And  this  very  piece  is  a  fair  instance 
of  what  is  meant  bv  musical  expression :  it  is  not  that  if  it 
were  sung  for  the  first  time  belore  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  situation,  he  would  be  able  to  say,  “  Tliis  repre¬ 
sents  two  lovers  who  are  expecting  the  sentence  of  death, 
who  are  prepared  to  die  together,”  &c.  All  he  could  say 
would  be,  that  it  was  the  expression  of  a  series  of  passion¬ 
ate  and  fluctuating  emotions;  he  would  feel  within  him  a 
strong  stirring  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement.  And  here 
we  have  the  utmost  limit  of  description  to  which  music  can 
p.  It  can  be  made  appropriate,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
m  keeping  with  known  situations ;  .and  those  situations  must 
be  some  conflict  of  the  passions,  which,  no  matter  how 
varied,  can  always  be  set  off,  heightened,  and  colored  bjr  no 
other  means  so  perfectly.  In  fact,  music,  thus  combined 
with  an  emotional  situation,  becomes  the  emotional  situation 
itself,  and  exhibits  the  passions  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
conceivable  on  earth. 

All  this  applies  to  a  poetical  story,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Huguenots  ;  and  the  objection  that  there  must  be  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  expression,  because  a  listener  unacquainted  with 
the  story  would  not  understand  the  situation,  is  more  effec¬ 
tively  answered  by  the  statement,  that  only  emotions  and 
passions,  and  a  story  founded  on  some  broad  and  simple, 
though  intense,  conflict  of  passion,  should  he  the  subject. 
This  supposes  a  certain  simplicity,  and  indeed  that  the 
subject  of  an  opera  should  he  capable  of  being  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  short  single  sentence  as  it  were,  which,  stated 
at  the  beginning,  shoidd  become  the  programme.  All  the 
really  great  plays  of  the  world  could  be  thus  summarized : 
the  poor  and  inferior  ones  require,  as  we  see  in  newspaper 
critiques,  half  a  column  to  unfold  their  story.  The  ^at 
plays  thus  turneil  on  one  simple  principle  or  conflict.  This 
can  be  fairly  illustr.atcd  by  a  grand  work  of  Mendelssohn’s, 
the  Refoitnation  Symphony.  According  to  the  vulgar  idea 
of  representative  music,  a  piece  illustr.ating  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  ought  to  be  full  of  what  is  called  “  battle  music  ;  ”  “  hur¬ 
ry-scurry  ”  of  fiddles,  representing  conflicts  ;  some  soft  Cath¬ 
olic  catheilral  music  introduced,  with  singing  of  the  nuns ; 
this  interrupted  by  the  hymns  of  the  Retormers ;  then  both 


joined  together,  with  ringing  of  bells,  &c.  In  some  such 
fashion  would  it  have  been  treated  by  Meyerbeer ;  and,  in  a 
way  of  his  own,  similarly  would  it  have  been  tre.ateil  by  the 
author  of  the  Battle  of  Prague.  But  Mendelssohn  went 
differently  to  work.  As  an  earnest  and  devotional  German, 
he  was  filled  with  the  greatness  of  the  subject.  The  old 
chorales  were  flo.ating  in  his  ears.  lie  contemplated  with  sor¬ 
row  and  respect  this  great  division  between  the  nations ;  he 
looked  biick  to  the  grt'at  old  picturesque  faith ;  and  after 
many  other  considerations,  which  woidd  occur  to  <a  reveren¬ 
tial  mind,  and  with  only  the  simple  text  before  him,  “  The 
German  Reformation,”  set  himself  to  his  task.  The  result 
is  this  :  'The  hearer,  furnished  with  the  simple  programme 
contained  in  the  title,  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
possessed  of  the  emotions  tchich  inspired  the  composer.  We 
cannot  distinguish  them ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is, 
that  he  feels  grandeur,  sadness,  sublimity,  and,  more  curious, 
a  sort  of  intelligence  of  the  event  itself  that  he  had  not 
before.  It  is  as  though  he  has  seen  some  grand  play,  the 
incident  of  which  he  had  forgotten,  but  the  emotions  pro¬ 
duced  by  which  he  can  never  forget. 

Now,  this  is  an  amazing  power  for  music,  and  much  more 
extensive  than  if  it  was  able  to  copy  the  details  of  life. 
Operas  should  be  written  and  their  subjects  chosen  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  principle.  But.  it  will  be  said,  such  a  theory 
is  imjmssible  in  practice :  we  should  be  too  restricted.  This 
objection  does  not  hold.  There  is  an  abundance  of  such 
subjects.  Wagner,  on  this  ground  of  earnestness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  insists  that  all  such  subjects  should  be  chosen  from 
the  legend.ary  or  mythological  histories  of  nations.  Such 
are  his  own  stories,  Lohengrin,  Tunnhauser,  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Meistersxngers,  &c. ;  and  indectl  the  very  names 
of  such,  to  a  romantic  mind,  would  not  only  suggest 
operas,  but  .actually  require  musical  treatment  for  their  com¬ 
plete  understanding.  TTiose  who  have  merely  read  Wagner’s 
Meistersingers  seem  to  hear  the  music  beginning;  those 
who  have  heard  Lohem/rin  and  Tannhauser  understand 
these  legen<ls  .after  a  fashion  they  could  not  have  dreamed 
of  before.  Wagner  is  rigid  and  inflexible  in  theories,  more 
so  than  many  of  his  followers ;  and  it  seems  arbitrary  to 
limit  music  to  mythological  legends.  Subjects  like  King 
Arthur,  Dinorah,  or  Faust  would  all  lie  comprised  within 
the  same  principle.  Dinorah  is  an  exquisite  illustration  ; 
though  Wagner,  with  his  reformer’s  prt'judices,  will  allow 
small  credit  to  Meyerbeer.  It  is  perfect  in  color  and  rustic 
passion;  and  a  legendary  hue  is  over  it  all.  Just  as  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  rural  processions  and  honest  faith  of  the 
peasants  would  give  a  peculiar  character  of  simplicity  and 
even  poetry  to  the  district,  so  is  there  in  the  music  a  tone 
and  ch.aracter  that  pervacle  it  from  the  first  note  to  the  last, 
and  which  no  other  art  —  neither  poetry  nor  painting,  nor 
the  highest  scenic  art  —  coidd  call  up  for  us  in  the  same  way. 

'Tliis  result,  as  before  suggested,  is  not  owing  to  such  mi¬ 
metic  touches  as  the  goat-bells,  —  though,  of  course,  such 
should  not  be  excluded,  —  but  simply  to  the  effect  of  these 
associations  on  the  composer’s  mind ;  and  his  music,  if  he  be 
a  genuine  and  poetic  writer,  must  reflect  the  original  as 
much  as  stamped  wax  docs  the  seal.  Dinorah  is  an  en¬ 
tire  and  perfect  chrysolite  :  every  time  of  its  performance 
it  sheds  about  it  the  perfume  of  the  South,  and  the  simple 
faith  of  the  shepherds.  • 

Wagner  himself  has  shown  triumphantly  that  he  is  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  what  he  preaches.  Ilis  stories  are  exejuisite  pieces 
of  poetrj’,  full  of  color  and  dramatic  effect.  It  is  evident 
that,  as  he  wrote  the  story,  the  music  was  rising  in  his  soul 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  Meistersingers  we  see  the  old 
walls  and  towers  of  Nuremberg  as  viviilly  Ixrfore  us  as  in  a 
painting,  and  feel  convinced,  that  if  musical  sounds  were  to 
have  attended  life  in  the  old  city,  and  musical  speech  to 
have  been  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  some  such  music 
alone  could  have  been  appropriate. 

•  Huslc  of  the  orrtliimry  iniltalive  kind  is  a  poor  order  of  thing, 
though  the  great  masters  i.ave  rondeiimided  to  it.  The  attempts  of 
this  kind  III  the  Creation  and  Israel  in  Kyypt  are  familiar,  at 
well  as  the  sounds  of  rural  life  in  tl«  deligtitful  I'nstoriil  Symphony. 
But  all  these  are  mere  eccentricities  ;  and  It  Is  evident  that  the  power 
of  music  in  this  direction  I*  as  limited  as  that  of  a  Je-ter  who  pulls 
faces.  A  storm,  bleating  of  sheep,  a  sense  ot  mystery,  and  a  few  more 
such  things,  can  be  imitated,  but  little  else. 
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UNPUBLISHED  NOTES  ON  MILTON,  BY  JOHN 
KEATS ; 


AND  ORIGINAL  VKR8ION  OF  THK  SONNET  "  TO  BLEEP.” 


Lord  Houghton,  in  his  life  of  Keats,  writes  thus : 
**  These  annotations  on  *  Paradise  Lost  ’  appeared  in  an 
American  periodical  of  much  literary  and  philosophical 
merit,  entitled  the  Dial :  they  were  written  in  the  fly-leaves 
of  the  book,  and  are  in  the  tone  of  thought  that  generated 
‘  Hyperion  ;  ’  ”  and  he  then  gives  the  notes.  The  writer  of 
the  present  communication  nas  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  John  Keats’s  “  Milton,”  given  by  him  to  his 
friends,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dilke.  It  contains  the  notes, 
not  on  the  fly-leaves,  but  on  the  margin,  and  also  the  first 
rough  draft  of  the  ezc^iiisite  sonnet  “  To  Sleep.”  Both  son¬ 
net  and  notes  are  different  from  those  printed  by  Lord 
Houghton.  First,  of  the  sonnet.  Lord  Houghton  prints 
it  thus :  — 


TO  SLEEP. 

O  SOFT  embalmcr  of  the  still  midnight  I 
Shutting,  with  careful  fingers  and  benign. 

Our  gloom-pleased  eyes,  embowered  from  the  light, 
Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine  ; 

0  soothest  Sleep  I  if  so  it  please  thee,  close, 

In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn,  my  willing  eyes ; 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thv  poppy  throws 
Around  my  hed  its  lulling  enarities ; 

Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day  will  shine 
U|)on  my  pillow,  breemng  many  woes ; 

Save  me  from  curious  conscience,  that  still  lords 
Its  strength,  for  darkness  burrowing  like  a  mole ; 

Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards, 

And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 


I  found  the  sonnet  in  Keats’s  handwriting,  at  the  end  of 
his  own  copy  of  “  Endyraion,”  to  be  the  same  as  the  version 
published  by  Lord  Houghton,  with  one  difference ;  nanielv, 
that  in  the  eighth  line  the  epithet  is  “  dewy,”  instead  of 
lulling ;  but  the  early  version  is  very  different,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
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which  Keats  worked,  — 

And  thus  it  ends,  unfinished. 

Now  for  the  notes  on  Milton.  There  are,  in  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lord  Houghton,  several  errors;  such  as  ‘‘plucked” 
for  pulled,  “  many  instances  ”  for  every  instance,  one  which 
makes  nonsense  of  the  fourth  note,  and  “  preserve  ”  for  have 
preserijed.  All  the  short  notes  are  omitted,  although  some 
of  them  are  characteristic ;  such  as,  for  instance,  when 
heaven  is  first  described,  and  Keats  writes  in  the  margin, 
“  Hell  is  finer  than  this.”  So,  too,  the  note  on 


‘A  violent  cross-wind  from  cither  coast 
Blows  them  traverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awrry  : ' 


on  which  Keats  writes,  “  This  part  in  its  sound  is  unaccount¬ 
ably  expressive  of  the  description.” 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  shorter  pas¬ 
sages  without  adding  whole  pages  of  Milton ;  but  1  send 
the  longer  unpublished  notes. 

The  first  is  on  Book  I.,  lines  59  to  77,  — 


‘One  of  the  most  mysterious  of  semi-speculations  is,  one 
would  suppose,  that  of  one  mind’s  imagining  into  another. 
Things  may  be  described  by  a  man’s  self  in  parts  so  as  to  make 
a  grand  whole  which  that  man  himself  would  scarcely  inform  to 
ito  excess.  A  poet  can  seldom  have  justice  done  to  His  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  for  men  are  as  distinct  in  their  conceptions  of  material  shad¬ 
owings  as  they  are  in  matters  of  spiritual  undentanding.  It 


can  scarcely  be  conceived  how  Milton’s  blindness  might  pervade 
the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions,  as  a  bat  in  a  large  gothic 
vault." 


The  second  is  on  Book  1.,  lines  700  to  730,  — 


“  What  creates  the  intense  pleasure  of  not  knowing  ?  A  sense 
of  independence,  of  power,  from  the  fancy’s  creating  a  world  of 
its  own  by  the  sense  of  probabilities.  We  have  read  the  ‘  Avar 
bian  Nights,’  and  hear  there  are  thousands  of  those  sort  of 
romances  lost.  We  imagine  after  them ;  but  not  their  realitiis 
if  we  had  them,  nor  our  fancies  in  their  strength,  can  go  farther 
than  this  Pandemonium  —  ‘  straight  the  doors  opening :  ’  — 
‘  rose  like  an  exhalation  ’  " 


'The  third  is  on  Book  II.,  lines  546  to  555,  — 


Milton  is  godlike  in  the  sublime  pathetic.  In  demons,  fallen 
angels,  and  monsters,  the  delicacies  of  passion,  living  in  and 
from  their  immortality,  is  (sic)  of  the  most  softening  and  dis¬ 
solving  nature.  It  is  carried  to  the  utmost  here,  —  ‘  others  more 
mild:’  nothing  can  express  the  sensation  one  feels  at  ‘jh'ir 
song  was  partial,’  &c.  Examples  of  this  nature  are  divine 
to  the  ntmost  in  other  poets  :  in  Caliban  '  sometimes  a  thou¬ 
sand  t wangling  instruments,’  &c.  In  Theocritus  Polyphe¬ 
mus,  and  Homer’s  hymn  to  Pan,  where  Mercury  is  represented 
as  taking  his  ‘  homely  fac’d  ’  to  heaven.  There  are  numenms 
other  instances  in  Milton,  —  where  Satan’s  progeny  is  called  his 
‘  daughter  dear;  ’  and  where  this  same  Sin,  a  female,  and  with  a 
feminine  instinct  for  the  showy  and  martial,  is  in  pain  lest  death 
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tbonld  sully  his  bright  arms  :  —  ‘  nor  vainly  hope  to  he  invnlncr- 
»lile  in  those  bright  arms.’  Anoth>-r  instance  is,  ‘  pensive  I  sat 
alone.’  oneil  not  mention  ‘  tears  such  as  angela  weep.’  ” 

Xhe  fourth  is  on  Book  IX.,  line  190, — 

“  Satan  having  entered  the  serpent,  and  informed  his  ‘  brutal 
dense,’  might  seem  sufficient;  but  Milton  goes  on,  ‘  but  his  sleep 
disturb’d  not,’  Ac.  Whose  spirit  does  not  ache  at  the  smother¬ 
ing  and  coniinement,  —  the  unwilling  stillness,  —  the  ‘  waiting 
cluwl  ’  Whose  head  is  not  dizzy  at  the  possible  speculations  of 
t>stan  in  the  serpent  prison :  no  passage  of  poetry  ever  can 
gire  a  greater  pain  of  suHbeation.” 

TNTiile  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  may  add  that  Keats’s 
manuscript  copy  of  the  sonnet  “  On  sitting  down  to  read 
‘  King  Lear  ’  once  again,”  differs  in  four  small  matters  from 
the  printed  version.  I  judge,  indeed,  from  what  I  have 
teen  of  his  manuscri^s,  that  he  never  copied  any  thing 
without  alteration.  The  sonnet  “  To  the  Nile  ”  has  two 
differences  :  the  lines  “  On  seeing  a  lock  of  Milton’s  hair  ” 
have  three.  There  are  also  some  few  corrections  in  “  En- 
dvmion,”  all  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  in  print; 
but  they  are  not  of  much  importance. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  what  has  become  of  Keats’s 
Shakspeare ;  and  can  any  one  tell  me  who  was  J.  F.  C.,  the 
Unitarian  minister,  who,  dating  from  Boston,  March  13, 
1843,  sent  the  notes  on  Milton  to  the  Dial;  or  what  has 
become  of  Georgiana,  Emma,  Isabel,  John,  Clarence,  Ella, 
and  Alice  Keats,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  poet,  born  at 
Louisville  ? 


PROVERBS. 

Proverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  gems  of  language ; 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  small,  bright,  and  of 
universal  currency,  but  also  in  the  mystery  of  their  compo¬ 
sition,  as  being  a  work  of  ages,  a  secret  birth.  It  is  as  im- 
p)ssible  to  make  a  proverb  as  to  make  an  emerald,  or  that 
black  diamond  which  constitutes  the  more  familiar  sparkle 
of  material  life.  We  probably  none  of  us  know  how  much 
we  use  proverbs  in  our  daily  speech  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
if  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  language,  we  should  find 
ourselves  pulled  up  at  every  turn  ;  for  we  may  almost  say 
that  a  language  is  not  a  language  till  it  has  proverbs  em¬ 
bedded  in  it,  as  a  people  are  not  a  people  till  mey  have  an¬ 
tiquities  and  a  past  to  refer  to.  To  be  a  deliberate  proverb- 
maker  is  really  the  highest  form  of  impertinence ;  for  a 
proverb  speaks  with  the  assumption  of  universal  experience. 
It  expects  general  acquiescence  as  a  right,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  its  tone  allows  of  no  disjiutc  or  question,  and  is  an 
appeal  to  universal  knowledge.  If  it  goes  beyond  the  com- 
mou  sympathy  of  a  nation  or  of  mankind,  it  is  an  epigram, 
a  witticism,  a  jeu  fFesiirit.  The  true  proverb  may  have 
been  the  word  of  any  wise  man,  high  or  low,  king  or  peas¬ 
ant.  How,  being  at  once  so  true  and  so  generally  accepted, 
it  escapes  being  a  flat  truism,  is  its  secret,  —  a  secret  which 
the  proverb-maker  has  yet  to  find  out.  Archbishop  Trench 
has  brought  together  various  definitions  of  a  proverb.  It  is 
*•  a  saying  without  an  author ;  ”  it  is  “  shortness,  sense,  and 
salt ;  ”  it  is  “  much  matter  decocted  into  few  words,”  and  so 
on.  But  beyond  all  this  it  is  certainly  the  child  of  good 
fortune.  Its  start  in  life  must  have  been  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  it  must  have  been  born  of  occasion,  the  occasion 
like  the  author  being  unknown.  Its  adaptation  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  mind  was  only  shown  by  universal  use,  unaccount¬ 
able  by  mere  reason.  “  You  must  not  look  a  gift-horse  in 
the  mouth  ”  was  a  proverb  in  St.  Jerome’s  time.  One  of 
^iriosto’s  heroes  in  the  Orlando  F’wrio.'O  jumps  from  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan  into  the  fire.  How  telling  must  have  been  the  in- 
eiJents  attending  the  original  gift-horse  rashly  criticised,  or 
the  fatal  imprudence  of  the  hapless  denizens  of  the  frying- 
pan,  to  have  stamped  their  lesson  so  indelibly  on  the  world’s 
fvwrds  1  and  how  impossible  for  research  to  get  at  them  I 
We  may  perhaps  conceive  a  state  of  society  in  which  pro¬ 
verbs  —  at  least,  one  most  popular  class  of  them  —  might 
have  their  birth,  —  when  every  trade  and  calling  was  com- 
tnon  property,  every  process  open  to  general  observation, 


and  the  common  wit  and  wisdom  could  exercise  itself  upon 
them.  One  of  the  uses  of  the  proverb  i.s,  we  see,  to  keep 
up  the  tradition  of  this  communi^  of  occupation  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  work  of  life.  A  flavor  of  primitive  times  is 
imparted  whenever  ladies  and  gentlemen  talk  of  making 
hay  when  the  sun  shines,  or  advocate  cutting  their  coat  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cloth,  or  apiree  that  it  is  best  to  wash  their 
soiled  linen  at  home,  or  are  for  striking  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  or  blame  statesmen  for  having  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  or  speculators  for  reckoning  their  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  it  is  true,  said  that  no  gentleman 
quoted  proverbs ;  and  he  considered  the  practice  an  index 
of  inferior  training :  and  we  may  grant  that  the  ordinary  , 
use  of  them  is  less  in  society  than  in  other  spheres  of  action. 
They  have  their  place  in  the  familiar  domestic  circle,  where 
people  may  dogmatize  for  their  own  and  the  general  benefit, 
and  again,  where  the  appeal  is  to  numbers,  when  men  wish 
to  popularize  their  style  and  to  awake  sympathy ;  for  pro¬ 
verbs  are  equalizers.  'The  language  of  progress  is  not 
friendly  to  their  use.  A  man  is  seeking  a  precedent  when 
he  supports  his  view  by  a  proverb ;  and  therefore  they  are 
not  so  distinctive  a  feature  in  the  discourse  of  Englishmen 
as  we  are  led  to  suppose  them  to  be  in  other  countries. 
Thus,  though  Shakspeare  quotes  proverbs,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  authority  for  their  use,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
to  be  full  of  them  stands  with  him  for  being  a  prosy,  pomp¬ 
ous,  dull  old  fellow.  In  a  little  book  of  proverbs  which  lies 
before  us  (“  Sancho  Panza’s  Proverbs,  collected  and  trans¬ 
lated,”  by  Ulick  Ralph  Burke),  the  preface  quotes  Mr.  Ford 
as  saying,  “  The  constant  use  of  the  refrain  gives  the  Span¬ 
iard  his  sententious  and  dogmatical  admixture  of  humor, 
truism,  twaddle,  and  common  sense.  A  proverb  well  intro¬ 
duced  is  as  decisive  of  an  argument  in  Spain  as  a  bet  is  in 
England.  ’This  shotting  a  discourse  is  always  greeted  with 
a  smile  from  high  and  low.”  A  man  thus  full  of  old  saws 
and  modem  instances  would  scarcely  meet  with  the  same 
favor  in  an  English  drawing-room.  The  Spanish  passion 
for  proverbs  is  traced  to  the  Arabic  character  of  mediaeval 
Spanish  civilization ;  Oriental  languages  being,  in  fact,  im¬ 
pregnated  and  permeated  with  proverbs  to  an  extent  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  them.  It  is  putting 
any  nation’s  proverbs  to  a  severe  test  to  translate  them  ;  the 
terseness,  rhyme,  ring,  and  jingle  have  so  much  to  do  with 
their  hold  on  fancy  and  memory.  Thus  the  fit  union  of  faith 
and  self-help  expressed  in  the  Spanish  “  A  Dios  rogando  y 
con  el  mazo  dando  ”  does  not  tell  with  the  same  effect  as 

Praying  to  God  and  hammering  away ;  ”  and  “  There  is 
great  distance  between  said  and  done  ”  is  but  a  trite  senti¬ 
ment  ;  while  its  original  is  a  proverb  with  an  influence,  — 

“  Del  dicho  al  hecho  hay  gran  trecho.”  The  same  with 
“  Cual  el  tiempo  tal  el  tiento,”  — “  We  must  suit  our  behavior 
to  the  occasion.”  Many  proverbs,  however,  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  wording.  “  Ciertos  son  los  toros  ”  conveys  an 
equal  sense  of  excitement  when  rendered,  “  Here  come  the 
bulls ;  ”  though  the  nature  of  the  excitement  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated  is  sufficiently  different.  “  La  cola  falta  por  desollar,” 

“  We  have  still  to  skin  the  tail  ” —  that  is,  “  We  have  not 
yet  quite  finished  with  the  subject  ”  —  finds  its  merit  in 
the  neat  homeliness  of  its  illustration.  Also,  “Adobame 
csos  candiles,”  “  Snuff  me  these  candles,”  —  that  is,  “  Clear 
up  this  puzzle  or  this  muddle.”  Some  naturally  convert 
themselves  into  harmonious  English :  “  Pues  ya  en  los  nidos 
de  antafio  no  hay  pajaros  ogano,”  though  it  loses  the  rhyme, 
sounds  well  as  “  'There  are  no  birds  in  last  year’s  nest.” 
Some  can  only  be  rendered  by  a  counterpart.  The  very 
ancient  proverb,  “  Vidse  el  perro  en  bragas  de  cerro,” 

“  'The  dog  saw  himself  in  plusn  breeches  ”  (and  would  not 
recognize  bis  companions),  is  our  “  beggar  on  horseback.” 

“  No  hay  estoraago  que  sea  un  palmo  mayor  que  otro,” 

“  No  stomach  is  bigger  than  another  by  a  span,”  answers  to 
“  An  inch  is  a  great  deal  in  a  man’s  nose.”  The  editor 
remarks  on  the  many  Spanish  proverbs  about  the  duty  of 
women  to  stay  at  home  as  a  trace  of  the  moorish  occupation : 

“  Cada  puta  liilc,”  “  Let  every  wench  mind  her  spinning  ;  ” 

“  La  que  es  deseasa  de  ver,  tambien  ticne  de  ser  vista,” 

“  She  who  desires  to  see  desires  also  to  be  seen ;  ”  “  Que  la 
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doncella  Lonrada  la  pieraa  quebrada  y  en  casa,”  “  The  vir¬ 
tuous  maid  aod  the  broken  leg  must  stay  at  home.”  Gam¬ 
bling  supplies  Spaniards  with  many  proverbs :  “  Quien  de- 
staja  no  baraja,”  “  He  who  shuffles  tue  cards  does  not  cut 
them ;  ”  “  You  may  lose  as  well  by  a  card  too  much  as  by  a 
card  too  little,”  pronounced  a  thoroughly  Spanish  laisnez- 
tUler  proverb ;  “  Corrcr  el  dado,”  a  run  ot  good  luck.  The 
Archbishop  ot'  Dublin,  in  bis  little  book  on  proverbs,  dwells 
on  the  lottly,  chivalrous  tone  which  characterizes  many 
Spanish  proverbs :  “  White  hands  cannot  hurt ;  ”  “  The 
king  goes  as  tar  as  he  may,  not  as  far  as  he  would;”  and 
the  proud  looking  of  calamity  in  the  face  which  speaks  out 
in  “  When  thou  secst  thine  house  in  flames,  approach  and 
warm  thyself  by  it.”  Bnt  these  are  not  sayings  for  the 
mouths  of  common  folks,  who  use  a  proverb  to  express  a  fa¬ 
miliar  sentiment  better  than  they  can  in  their  own  words. 
It  is  the  homely  proverb  which  is  the  proverb  par  excellence. 

The  Italians  cannot  be  called  less  rich  in  proverbs  than 
the  Spanish,  though  their  tone  is  charged  with  Machiavel¬ 
lianism  ;  as  “  Fidarsi  b  bene,  ma  non  fidarsi  6  meglio,” 

To  trust  is  well,  to  trust  nobody  is  better ;  ”  and  many 
others  in  the  same  strain  of  selfish  prudence,  of  which  his¬ 
tory  has  terrible  examples.  “  Cosa  fatta  capo  ha,”  “  The 
deed  once  done,  there  is  an  end,”  was  the  “  bad  word  ”  by 
which  Mosca  tells  Dante  that  he  sowed  the  seed  of  civil 
war  in  Tuscany ;  and  the  Italian  proverb,  “  Sometimes 
clemency  is  cruelty,  and  cruelty  clemency,”  by  which 
Catherine  de’  Medici  stilled  the  scruples  of  her  son  on  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  are  instances.  But  the  whole 
language  is  full  of  proverbial  wisdom,  to  the  last  degree 
simple,  yet  without  coarseness.  Thus  “  L’ultimo  vestito  ce 
lo  tanno  senza  tasche,”  “  Our  last  garment  is  made  without 
pockets ;  ”  “  Chi  ha  quattrini  a  buttar  via,  metti  operaii  e 
nun  vi  stia,”  “  if  you  have  money  to  throw  away,  set  on 
workmen  and  don’t  stand  by  ;  ”  “  Qual  che  va  nelle  mani- 
che  non  puo  andar  ne’  gheroni,”  ‘‘  What  is  put  in  the 
sleeves  can’t  go  into  the  skirt.”  This  occurs  appropriately 
in  I  promesd  Spoci.  Manzoni  naturally  points  a  moral 
with  a  proverb,  whether  in  his  own  person  or  in  his  rustic 
characters,  and  always  happily ;  as  when  the  good  but 
pedantic  tailor,  on  receiving  a  visit  from  St.  Federigo 
Boromco,  is  so  distracted  by  Uie  greatness  of  the  occasion 
and  the  importance  of  expressing  a  fitting  sense  of  it,  that 
the  opportunity  passes  by  him,  and  all  he  says,  to  his  last¬ 
ing  shame,  is  “Si  figuri  I  ”  (Anglice  “Fancy!”);  being 
ever  alter  haunted  by  the  things  he  might  have  said ;  but 
“  Del  senno  di  poi  ne  son  pieue  le  tbsse,”  “  The  ditches  are 
lull  of  clever  atterthoughts.”  The  tailor,  however,  is  the 
only  personage  we  ever  find  at  a  loss.  Manzoni’s  women 
especially  have  a  seasonable  saying  always  at  hand.  The 
hospitable  wile  is  glad  that  her  guest  arrives  on  a  fite  day, 
not  when  “  c’  era  il  gatto  sul  locolare,”  “  the  cat  in  the 
(empty)  grate ;  ”  and  promises  one  dish  of  welcome  —  “  Ci 
Bara  uu  piathj  di  buon  viso.”  Thu  over-busy  housewile 
must  “  far  da  Marta  e  da  Maddelena,”  and  consoles  herself 
on  leaving  her  birthplace  by  thinking  “  La  patria  c  dove  si 
Bta  bene.” 

No  nation  can  beat  the  Scottish  in  the  keenness  and  eye 
to  sell-interest  of  its  proverbs,  though  it  rather  delights  in 
simplicily  allied  to  coarseness ;  as,  “  Do  nsething  in  haste 
but  gripping  o’  fleas ;  ”  “  Nothing  comes  of  itself  but  dirt 
and  lung  nails.”  They  are  remarkable,  too,  lor  self-reli¬ 
ance,  —  “  He  that  cheats  me  ance,  shame  fa’  him ;  if  he 
cheat  me  twice,  shame  fa’  me ;  ”  “  The  tod  ne’er  sped  better 
than  when  ho  went  his  ain  errand.”  We  cannot  think  of 
Scotch  proverbs  without  recalling  Andrew  Fairservice,  whose 
worldly  wisdom  shines  out  in  them ;  who  pronounced  Glas¬ 
gow  Cathedral,  alter  the  iconoclastic  labors  of  the  relbrmers, 
“  as  crouse  as  a  cat  wi’  the  fleas  cambed  aflf  it ;  ”  who,  on 
being  bid  to  hold  his  tongue,  observes  that  “  A  hadden 
tongue  makes  a  slabbered  mouth,”  but  subsides  into  silence 
on  quoting  his  mother’s  instructions,  — 

‘\Be  it  better,  be  it  worse. 

Be  ruled  by  him  that  has  the  purse.” 

He  has  the  gill,  too,  of  proverbial  illustration  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  Sam  Weller,  and  proposes  to  part  company  with 
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the  Baillie  with  the  comparison,  “  There’s  sma’  sorrow  at 
our  parting,  as  the  auld  mear  said  to  the  broken  cart.” 

There  are  some  subjects  which  provide  matter  for  pror- 
erbs  in  all  languages.  The  halter  is  one :  “  Nombrar  la 
soga  en  casa  del  ahorcado,”  says  Sancho  Panza ;  “  Nommer 
la  corde  chez  le  pendu ;  ”  “  Non  ricordar  il  capestro 
in  casa  dell’  impiccato;”  “Give  a  thief  rope  enough,'’ 
&c. ;  “  He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged ;  ”  “  Geld  wird 
nicht  gehenkt ;  ”  “  Money  does  not  get  hanged ;  ”  “  Hg 
was  scant  o’  news  that  tauld  his  father  was  hangit.”  It 
the  rubs  of  life,  great  and  small,  which  create  its  proverbs. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  anybody  is  really  guided  by 
proverbs.  They  point  a  moral,  they  confirm  an  opinion, 
they  impart  force  to  a  criticism.  Do  thej'  help  us  in  action? 
Not  ollen,  probably ;  yet,  where  we  hesitate,  it  may  some¬ 
times  urge  to  a  resolution  to  remember  “  He  that  will  not 
when  he  may,”  with  its  sequel :  when  our  courage  flags, 
“  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way  ”  may  act  as  a  needful 
stimulus.  “  One  story’s  good  till  another’s  told  ”  is  some¬ 
times  a  check  to  precipitate  judgment.  “  Two  heads  are 
better  than  one  ”  may  well  drive  us  to  seek  counsel ;  and 
“  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  ”  should  bring  at  critical 
moments  of  perplexity  and  disappointment  its  lesson  of 
resignation.  That  is,  all  this  ought  to  happen  if  proverbi 
are  of  the  use  the  world  thinks  them. 


TENNYSON’S  NEW  POEM.  j| 

GARETH  AND  LYNETTE.  .| 

To  his  great  Arthurian  building  Mr.  Tennyson  has  added  | 
the  porch  last ;  lor  “  The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  which  pre-  j 
cede  it,  is  not  the  porch,  but  the  approach.  Gareih  and  i 
Lynetle,  which  we  have  here  tor  the  first  time,  is  nut  merely  • 
the  first  idyl  in  which  King  Arthur’s  work  is  seen,  and  | 
that  in  which  it  is  seen  in  its  first  youth  and  freshness ;  but 
it  gives,  as  it  should,  an  insight  into  the  drift  and  purpose 
of  the  whole,  and  also  forecasts  the  growing  strength  and 
fierceness  of  resistance,  by  which  the  pure  kingdom  of  a 
true  chivalry  was  to  be  tasked  and  strained.  There  is  none 
of  the  Arthurian  legends  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  more 
completely  transformed,  in  moulding  them  to  his  own  poetic 
purjtose,  than  that  of  Gareth  “  of  the  beautiful  hands,” 
which  occupies  so  great  a  space  in  the  rambling  story  of 
Sir.  Thomas  Malory,  and  is  so  lull  of  incongruous  materials 
awkwardly  put  together.  To  these  materials  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  given  a  wholly  new  form  in  tlie  idyl  beture  us ;  and, 
appearing  as  the  immediate  successor  of  “  The  Cumii;g  of  Ai^ 
thur,”  it  shows  us,  as  none  of  the  latter  idyls  can  show  us, 
how 

“  The  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time. 

And  glorying  in  their  vows  and  him,  his  knights, 

Stood  round  him  and  rejoicing  in  his  joy.” 

Gareth,  nephew  of  the  king,  the  youngest  son  of  his 
hall-sister,  Queen  Bellicent  of  Orkney,  is  introduced  in  his 
vigorous  youth,  pining  fur  his  mother’s  permission  to  enter 
on  the  glorious  enterpHses  of  Arthur’s  knights,  but  dis¬ 
suaded  by  his  mother,  who  longs  to  retain  her  youngest  son 
with  her,  and  who,  while  not  denying  her  own  l^lief  in 
Arthur’s  divine  right,  puts  before  Gareth  the  doubts  that 
men  still  entertain  as  to  the  rightliiluess  of  his  claim, 
as  a  reason  ibr  hesitation  and  delay.  He  should  nut  haz¬ 
ard  his  life,  she  says,  ibr  one  who  is  not  yet  “  proven  ”  king. 
Thereupon  Gareth,  who  asks  no  proof  of  a  kingship  whicb, 
like  a  higher  kingship,  has  been  revealed  to  him  not  “  by 
flesh  and  blood,”  but  by  the  witness  of  a  spirit  stirring  in 
his  heart,  makes  light  of  her  weak  dissuasions,  — 

“‘Not  proven,’  who  swept  the  dust  of  mined  Rome 
From  olf  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and  crushed 
The  idolaters,  and  made  the  people  tree  i 
'Who  should  be  king,  save  him  who  makes  ns  free  ?  ” 

'The  chivalry  enjoined  by  Arthur’s  vows  is  to  give  freedom 
to  all  who  obey  it,  and  to  prepare  fbr  freedom  all  whom  it 
protects.  Nor  can  even  the  apparent  bondage  of  the  most 
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jimoble  duties,  such  as  Belliccnt  imposes  as  tests  on  her  son, 
to  order  to  scare  himirom  his  purpose,  deprive  him  of  such 
t  fieedom.  She  makes  it  a  condition  of  her  consent  that 
Gareth  shall  go  disguised  to  Arthur’s  eourt,  and  hire  him- 
lelf  “  to  serve  for  meats  and  drinks  among  the  scullions  and 
the  kitchen-knaves,”  and  not  reveal  his  noble  birth  for  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day,  —  a  disguise,  bondage,  and  humil- 
totion  to  which,  like  the  whole  “  bondage  of  the  flesh,”  the 
noblest  spirits  must  submit,  if  they  are  to  help  set  free  the 
world  from  the  worse  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  Gareth, 
of  course,  accepts  the  condition,  knowing  that  “  the  thrall 
to  person  may  be  free  in  soul,”  and  eomes  with  two  retainers, 
all  three  clad  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  to  the  royal  city,  Came- 
lot,  which  they  see  flashing  through  mists,  and  again  disap¬ 
pearing,  like  some  enchanted  city ;  so  that  Gareth’s  followers, 
dirtrusting  their  new  fortunes,  retail  to  their  young  prinee 
all  the  traditions  which  throw  doubt  on  the  world  into  which 
he  is  venturing.  He,  in  his  joyous  courage,  of  course  mocks 
at  their  fears ;  and,  as  they  stand  wondering  at  the  rich  and 
strange  architecture  of  the  city-gate  of  Camelot,  a  seer 
(probably  Merlin)  comes  out  of  it,  whom  they  interrogate, 
giving  him  the  fictitious  story  which  Bellicent’s  conditional 
consent  has  compelled  Gareth  to  invent;  to  whom  the 
riddling  seer  replies  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  contain^ 
tog  clear  glimpses  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  drift  in  constructing 
his  poem, — 

“Then  Gareth,  ‘  We  be  tillers  of  the  soil, 

Who,  leaving  share  in  furrow,  come  to  see. 

The  glories  of  our  king ;  but  these,  my  men, 

(Your  city  moved  so  weirdly  iu  the  mist) 

Doubt  if  the  king  be  king  at  all,  or  come 
From  fairyland ;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  kings  and  queens ; 

Or  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all. 

Or  all  a  vision :  and  this  music  now 

Hath  seared  them  both ;  but  tttll  thou  these  the  truth.' 

Then  that  old  seer  made  answer,  playing  on  him. 

And  saying,  ‘  Son,  I  have  seen  the  good  ship  sail 
Keel  upward  and  mast  downward  in  the  heavens. 

And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air : 

And  here  is  truth  ;  but  an  it  please  thee  not. 

Take  thou  the  truth  os  thou  hast  told  it  me. 

For  truly,  as  thou  sayest,  a  fairy  king 
And  fairy  queens  have  built  the  city,  son  ; 

They  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain-cleft 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in  hand. 

And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 

And  as  thou  sayest  it  is  enchanted,  son  ; 

For  there  is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems 

Saving  the  king ;  though  some  there  be  that  hold 

The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real : 

Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for  so  thou  pass 
Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou  become 
A  thrall  to  his  enchantments,  for  the  king 
Will  hind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the  which 
No  man  can  keep ;  but,  so  thou  dread  to  swear. 

Pass  not  beneath  this  gatew^,  but  abide 
Without,  among  the  cattle  of  the  field. 

Fur,  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 

They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 

And  therefore  built  for  ever.”  ’ 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Tennyson  intends  to  make  Merlin’s 
parable  describe  how  unreal  is  the  empire  of  the  ideal 
chivalry  to  earthly  sense,  and  how  still  more  unreal  is  the 
empire  of  earthly  sense  to  the  loyal  servant  of  the  true 
chivalry;  how  the  world  of  pure  love  and  disinterested 
service  is  a  region  of  fairy  and  almost  phantom  structure  to 
the  mere  earthly  eye,  a  region  of  which  the  ruler  seems  a 
^adow ;  while  to  him  who  really  enters  into  the  heart  of 
it,  all  but  the  ruler  who  has  imposed  his  life-giving  law  upon 
the  heart  seems  but  a  shadow.  Whoever  dreads  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  that  law  should  stay  outside  the  city 
among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  whose  eyes  cannot  see,  nor 
ears  hear,  what  is  spiritual;  for  the  city,  whose  walls,  ac- 
eocjhnjj  to  the  old  Greek  tradition,  rise  to  a  divine  music,  is 
ipto  which  there  is  no  entrance  without  a  spirit  of 
life,  which  does  not  admit  of  finite  plan  or  finish,  but  so  far 


as  it  is  built  at  all  is  built  for  ever.  All  this  looks  a  little 
like  allegory ;  but  there  is  no  allegory  in  the  poem,  beyond 
what  allegory  there  is  in  all  real  lite.  Gareth  himself  is 
full  of  knightly  fire  and  loyalty.  His  humiliating  probtw- 
tion  as  a  kitchen-knave,”  like  the  fleshly  discipline  of  the 
soul  of  man,  is  to  fit  him  for  the  great  task  which  he  .is  to 
accomplish  in  the  teeth  of  refined  scorn  and  aristocratic 
compassion  for  his  seemingly  low  origin.  When  Lynette 
comes  to  Camelot  to  ask  for  a  champion  to  redeem  her  sister, 
the  Lady  Lyonors,  from  the  power  of  the  four  knights,  fool¬ 
ish  but  strong,  who  hold  -her  in  captivity  in  Castle  Perilous, 
it  is  the  seeming  kitchen-knave  who  asks  and  receives  from 
Arthur  the  command  to  go  and  set  her  free.  Who  these 
four  knights  are,  from  whom  the  fair  tenant  of  Castle  Peri¬ 
lous  seeks  protection,  is  thus  told  by  the  scornful  sister, 
Lynette,  who  finds  the  king’s  kitchen-knave  much  too 
ignoble  for  the  task  of  releasing  the  fair  prisoner  from  her 
captivity,  — 

“  They  be  of  foolish  fashion,  O  sir  king  1  — 

The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad  and  do  but  what  they  will ; 

Courteous  or  bestial,  from  the  moment,  such 
As  have  nor  law  nor  king :  and  three  of  these. 

Proud  in  their  fantasy,  call  themselves  the  Day,  — 
Morning-star,  and  Noon-sun,  and  Evening-star, — 

Being  strong  fools ;  and  never  a  whit  more  wise 
The  fourth,  who  always  rideth  arm’d  in  black, 

A  huge  man-beast  of  boundless  savagery. 

He  names  himself  the  Night  and  oftener  Death, 

And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull. 

And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms. 

To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  scape  the  three 
Slain  by  himself  shall  enter  endless  night.” 

In  other  words,  they  arc  children  of  Time,  who  disbelieve 
wholly  in  the  spiritual  aims  which  transfigure  Arthur’s 
chivalry  with  an  eternal  meaning ;  and  he,  before  whose 
lance  they  are  to  fall,  is  as  unlike  them  in  the  humility 
which  has  enabled  him  to  take  up  the  lowest  and  earthliest 
lot  without  shame  or  defeat,  as  in  the  pure  chivulric  spirit 
which  aids  his  arm,  strengthened  by  its  good  earthly  food, 
to  fight  so  loyally,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  cause  assigned 
him  by  his  king.  The  battles  are  all  finely  described,  most 
of  all  that  with  the  tough  and  sinewy  warrior,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  full  astuteness  and  wiriness  of  practised  age,  who 
fights  with  the  hard  skins  of  habit  beneath  his  warrior’s 
mail,  and  well  nigh  exhausts  even  the  enthusiiism  of 
Gareth’s  youth  and  hope  and  faith,  by  the  sinewy  perti¬ 
nacity  of  his  case-hardened  experience :  — 

“  Then  that  other  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  note  upon  the  horn. 

‘  Approach  and  arm  me !  ’  With  slow  steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  russet,  many-stain’d 
Pavilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came. 

And  arm’d  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought  a  helm 
With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest, 

And  gave  a  shield  whereon  the  Star  of  Even, 
llalt-tarnishod  and  halt-bright,  his  emblem,  shone. 

But  when  it  glittered  o’er  the  saddle-how. 

They  madly  hurled  together  on  the  bridge; 

And  Gareth  overthrew  him,  lighted,  drew. 

There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew  him  again. 

But  up  like  fire  he  started :  and  as  oft 
As  Gareth  brought  him  grovelling  on  his  knees,' 

8o  many  a  time  he  vaulted  up  again ; 

Till  Gareth  panted  hard.  And  his  great  heart, 

Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain. 

Labored  within  him;  for  he  seemed  as  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life. 

But  these  from  ail  his  life  arise,  and  ciy, 

‘  Thou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  can’st  not  put  us  down  I  ’ 

He  half  despairs ;  so  Gareth  seemed  to  strike 
Vainly,  the  damsel  clamoring  all  the  while, 

*  Well  done,  knave- knight,  well-striken,  O  gooil  knight-knave  1 — 
O  knave  I  as  noble  as  any  of  all  the  knights  — 

Shame  me  not,  shame  me  not.  1  have  prophesied  — 

Strike,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  Table  Round,  — 

His  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  ha^ened  skin,  — 

Strike  —  strike  —  the  wind  will  never  change  again.’ 

And  Gareth,  hearing  ever  stronglier,  smote. 
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And  hewed  pieces  of  his  armor  on  him, 

But  lashed  in  rain  af^inst  the  harden’d  skin, 

And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  nnder,  more 
Than  loud  southwestems,  rolling  ridge  on  ridge 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and  springs 
Forever ;  dll  at  length  Sir  GarethS  brand 
Clashed  his,  and  brake  it  utterly  to  the  hilt. 

;  ‘  1  have  thee  now ;  ’  bnt  forth  that  other  sprang, 

And  all  nnknightlike  writhed  his  wiry  arms 
Aronnd  him,  till  he  felt,  despite  his  mail. 

Strangled,  bnt  straining  even  his  uttermost 
Cast,  and  so  hurled  him  headlong  o'er  the  bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  sink  or  swim,  and  cried, 

*  Lead,  and  1  follow.’ " 

Nor  can  we  keep  back  the  grand  passage  in  which  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Night  or  Death  takes  place ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  is  no  conflict  at  all,  except  to  the  awe-struck  imagination, 
—  that,  to  him  who  has  faith,  the  struggle  has  been  already 
fought  out  when  the  strength  and  craft  of  age-worn  experi¬ 
ence  were  conquered,  — 

“  But  when  the  prince 

Three  dmes  had  blown,  after  long  hush,  at  last, 

The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up. 

Through  those  black  foldings,  that  which  housed  therein. 
High  on  a  nightblack  horse,  in  nightblack  arms. 

With  white  breastbone,  and  barren  ribs  of  Death, 

And  crowned  with  fleshlcss  laughter,  some  ten  steps. 

In  the  half-light,  through  the  dim  dawn,  advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  jpake  no  word. 

“  But  Gareth  spake,  and  all  indignantly. 

Fool,  —  for  thou  hast,  men  say,  the  strength  of  ten, — 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  iiinhs  thy  God  hath  given. 

But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more. 

Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 

Of  that  which  late  hath  done  with,  and  the  clod. 

Less  dull  than  thou,  will  hide  with  mantling  flowers 
As  if  for  pity  ?  ’  Bnt  he  spake  no  word ; 

Which  set  the  horror  higher:  a  maiden  swoon’d; 

The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  hands  and  wept. 

As  doom’d  to  be  the  bride  of  Night  and  Death ; 

Sir  Gareth’s  head  prickled  beneath  his  helm  ; 

And  even  Sir  Lancelot  through  his  warm  blood  felt 
Ice  strike :  and  all  that  marked  himwere  aghast. 

“  At  once  Sir  Lancelot’s  charger  fiercely  neighed ; 

At  once  the  black  horse  bounded  forward  with  him.* 

Then  those  that  did  not  blink  the  terror  saw 
That  Death  was  cast  to  ground,  and  slowly  rose. 

But  with  one  stroke  Sir  Gareth  split  the  skull. 

Half  fell  to  right,  and  half  to  left  and  lay. 

Then  with  a  stronger  buffet  he  clove  the  helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull ;  and  out  from  this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy, 

Fresb  as  a  flower  new-born,  and  crying,  ‘  Knight, 

Slay  me  not  1  my  three  brethren  liade  me  do  it. 

To  make  a  horror  all  about  the  house. 

And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonors. 

They  never  dreamed  the  passes  would  be  past.’ 

Answered  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  one. 

Not  many  a  moon  his  vounger,  ‘  My  fair  child. 

What  madness  made  thee  challenge  the  chief  knight 
Of  Arthur’s  hall  ?  ’  —  ‘  Fair  sir,  they  bade  me  do  it. 

'They  hate  the  king,  and  Lancelot,  the  king’s  friend ; 

They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on  the  stream  : 

They  never  dreamed  the  passes  could  be  past.’ 


the  life  of  the  fosterchild  of  Sir  Anton’s  unknown  wife.  Hit 
first  victories,  as  the  founder  of  the  true  chivalry,  against 
barbarian  and  earthly  pride,  were,  like  Gareth’s  a<rainst 
the  Morning  Star  and  the  Noonday  Sun,  to  be  glorious  and 
easy ;  but,  as  his  reign  went  on,  the  struggle  was  to  become 
more  tenacious  against  the  ever-hardening  and  more  vindic¬ 
tive  resistance  of  the  half-subjugated  passions.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  of  his  reign  the  victory  was  to  be  hardly  won,  so  won 
that  the  lookers-on  half-despaired  of  its  being  won  at  all  ■ 
but  when  the  last  awful  and  terror-striking  Wtle  aissinst 
his  enemies  should  have  been  fought,  and  the  great  kinv 
should  pass  away  into  the  valley  of  Avalon,  he  would  finS 
that  the  final  change  was  but  one  of  seeming,  and  that  he 
had  virtually  overcome  Death  in  the  last  great  struggle,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  passed  through  Death  at  all.  This  is,  we  take 
it,  something  like  the  idea  which  makes  the  story  of  Gareth 
so  fine  an  introduction  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  realm 
of  the  great  king  whose  reign,  in  spite  of  seeming  defect, 
was  to  be  for  everlasting. 

As  to  the  poetic  execution  of  the  poem,  we  will  only  sav 
that  it  has  much  of  the  Homeric  sweetness  and  power  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Ulysses,”  and  much  also  of  the  bird-like 
beauty  of  those  “  swallow  flights  of  song  ”  which  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  come  upon  our  ear  like  the  son" 
of  the  lark  when  one  turns  inland  after  listening  to  tlie 
sound  of  the  breakers.  AV’hat  can  be  more  like  the  grave, 
sonorous  music  of  the  “  Ulysses  ”  than  that  grand  compari¬ 
son  of  Gareth’s  ill-success  in  beating  down  “  The  Evcnin<r 
Star  ”  to  the  picture  of  the  “  loud  south-westerns  rolliug 
ridge  on  ridge  ”  against 

”  The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and  springs 

For  ever?  ” 

And  what  more  lovely  than  Lynette’s  happv  songs,  as  the 
knight  whom  she  has  treated  so  scornfully,  but  who  has  suIj- 
dued  her  scorn  by  his  simplicity,  his  patience,  and  his  valur, 
wins  ever  fresh  successes  before  her  eyes  ?  — 

"  0  Sun  1  that  wakenest  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 

O  moon  I  that  laycst  all  to  sleep  again. 

Shine  sweetly  :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me.” 

“  0  dewy  flowers  1  that  open  to  the  sun  ; 

O  dewy  flowers  I  that  close  when  day  is  done, 

Blow  sweetly :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me.” 

“  O  birds  1  that  warble  to  the  morning  sky ; 

O  birds  1  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  bv. 

Sing  sweetly  :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me.” 

Whether  we  take  Gareth  and  Lynette  simply  as  a  separate 
tale  of  Arthurian  chivalry,  or  as  a  prelude  to  the  whole  story 
of  the  chivalry  which  grows  and  falls  through  the  cycle  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  slowl^’-conipleted  epic,  we  cannot  think  that 
it  has  been  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other.  “  Guinevere  ” 
and  “  The  Passing  of  Arthur  ”  will  always  stand  the  first  of 
the  cantos  in  pathos  and  tragic  power.  But  for  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  the  great  dream,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  finer  vision  than  “  Gareth  and  Lynette.” 
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“  Then  sprang  the  happier  day  from  underground ; 

And  Lady  Lyonors  and  her  house,  with  dance 
And  revel  and  song,  made  merry  over  Death, 

As  being  after  all  their  foolish  fears 
And  horrors  only  proven  a  blooming  boy. 

So  large  mirth  hv^,  and  Gareth  won  the  quest.” 

The  application  of  the  inner  meaning  in  the  story  of 
Gareth  to  the  whole  cycle  of  Arthurian  idyls  is,  of  course, 
apparent.  The  preparation  for  Arthur’s  glorious  reign, 
like  Gareth’s  homely  preparation  for  his  great  quest,  is  the 
simple  privacy  of  the  kind’s  childhood  and  youth  when  no 
one  knew  that  he  should  be  king  at  all ;  and  his  life  was 

•Ttiia  ii  a  slight  verbal  error:  it  would  seem  ss  If  Sir  Laneelot’s 
charger  bounded  forward  with  Sir  Lanrelot him  ”  referring  only  to 
Sir  Lancelot.  It  is  really  Qareth  who  rides  Sir  Lancelot’s  charger. 


III.  —  LtON  Gambetta. 

At  the  time  when  Berryer  was  a  juvenile,  rising  member 
of  the  French  bar,  Chateaubriand  is  said  once  to  nave  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  in  a  forcible  manner  to  have  pointed  out  to 
him  the  two  careers  which  then  lay  open  before  him  to 
choose  from,  —  that  is,  that  of  a  Legitimist,  and  that  of  a 
Republican  party  man,  —  at  the  same  time  displaying  the 
advantages  presented  by  each.  Berryer  took  four-and- 
twenty  hours  for  consideration,  and  pronounced  himself  m 
favor  of  the  Legitimist  party.  Every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  modem  French  history  knows  the  untiring  persever¬ 
ance,  the  unswerving  fidelity,  —  others  are  pleased 
it  consummate  acting,  —  with  which  the  great  orator  played 
for  fifty  years  the  part  and  served  the  cause  which  a  day  a 
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(ejection  had  induced  him  to  prefer.  Something  similar 
it  related  as  having  happened  to  the  present  chief  of  the 
Rtdkals  in  France  somewhere  about  four  years  ago.  It 
occurred  in  1868.  Napoleon  the  Third  had  resolved  to  ad- 
Tsnce  a  step  in  the  liberal  concessions  he  had  made  the  year 
before,  and,  having  decided  upon  permitting  the  Chamber 
to  dictate  their  policy  to  the  ministers,  stood  in  need  of  a 
joung  man  of  talent  to  adopt  and  defend  the  sovereign’s 

Eirsonal  views,  first  in  the  press,  and  eventually  in  the 
ouse,  independently  of  cabinet,  public  opinion,  or  majori¬ 
ties.  Two  were  proposed  to  him,  —  the  one  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intellect,  but  endowed  with  eloquence  and  strong 
passions ;  the  other  as  much  his  inferior  as  an  orator  as  his 
superior  as  a  writer, — a  man  of  a  more  subtle  mind  and  more 
versatile  talents,  formed  at  Emile  de  Girardin’s  school,  and 
as  clever  and  unscrupulous  as  his  [>receptor.  The  emperor’s 
choice,  which  did  all  possible  honor  to  his  perspicacity,  while 
it  proved  signally  unfortunate  for  his  cause,  fell  upon  the 
i^ly  supenor  man  of  the  two  who,  though  he  failed  as  a 
speaker,  rendered  two  years  later,  as  a  minister,  the  four 
months’  resistance  of  Paris  possible.  'The  other  less  for¬ 
tunate  candidate  immediately  devo'ed  himself  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party.  Nothing  was  needed  but  an  opportunity 
to  make  himself  known;  nor  was  that  opportunity  long  in 
presenting  itself. 

TUI  that  time  M.  L^on  Gambetta,  a  young  lawyer,  had 
seldom  made  his  apptearance  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus, 
and  was  far  better  known  among  the  gay  circles  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  stagiaires  than  in  those  of  the  Conference  Mole  or 
other  professional  clubs.  Among  his  associates  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  clever,  reckless  spendthrift,  and  a  jolly, 
rollicking  companion,  no  one  suspecting  that  he  would  one 
day  appear  in  the  other  side  of  Fox’s  character.  Once, 
however,  determined  to  assume  this  new  part,  he  soon  be¬ 
came  a  totally  different  man.  No  longer 

“  Utillum  tardus  provisor,  prodigns  aeris,” 
he 

“  Stndiis  conversis,  .... 

Qmerit  opes  et  amicitias  et  inservit  honori.” 

Whether  he  will  ultimattdy  prove  successful  in  these  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  be  able  to  sustain  his  new  part  as  long  as  M. 
Berryer  did  his,  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  yet :  what  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  is  that,  though  he  may  have  approached  the 
rival  of  Pitt  very  nearly  in  one  respect,  in  others  he  is  yet 
far  from  nearing  this  illustrious  champion  of  revolutionary 
France.  The  famous  Baudin  demoustratim  of  December, 
1868,  is  still  fresh  in  every  one’s  memory ;  and  it  must  need 
but  a  small  effort  of  recollection  to  call  to  mind  how  the 
revolutionary  party  took  eager  advantage  of  the  newly- 
granted  liberty  to  rake  up  an  ob.'Cure  martyr  of  the  2d 
of  December,  who  had  been  forgotten  by  everybody,  as  a 
means  of  attacking  the  government  they  had  stood  in  awe 
of  as  long  as  it  remained  despotic  and  made  itself  redoubted, 
and  fell  upon  the  moment  it  became  liberal  and  tolerant.  A 
young  generation  had  sprung  up,  —  the  generation  in  fact  to 
which  Gambetta  himself  belongs, — a  generation  which  had 
not  witnessed  the  2d  of  December,  to  whom  the  Empire 
•io:d,  therefore,  in  ihe  light  cf  a  firmly-established  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  would  have  been  content  to  live  with  and 
under  it  in  peace,  the  more  so  as  liberal  principles  had  been 
to  some  e.xtent  introduced  by  it.  Even  the  Orleanists 
themselves  appeared  almost  ready  to  forget  their  own 
grievances  against  the  usurper  who  had  treated  them  so 
>11;  and  as,  moreover,  the  whole  nation  —  the  immense  ma¬ 
jority  of  such  as  belong  to  no  definite  party  —  desired  to 
encourage  the  Emperor  in  his  attempts  to  consolidate  his 
overnmeut,  there  seemed  to  be  really  a  fair  chance  of  its 
eing  established.  Naturally,  this  course  of  affairs  did  not 
pleise  the  old  republicans,  who  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  thwart  it,  and  were  especially  active  in 
tecruiiing  proselytes  among  the  young  generati  >n,  with 
whom  hatred  of  the  Empire  could  not  be  ihe  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  it  was  with  themselves.  Leon  Gambetta  was  not  slow 
^  that  a  road  lay  h*  re  before  him  to  notoriety 

which  was  equally  adtpted  to  his  amoiiious  aspirations  and 
particular  uatural  gifts.  The  young  lawyer  cefended  one 


out  of  the  hundreds  of  “  citizens  ”  ficcused  of  having  di»- 
turbed  public  tranquillity  at  the  Baudin  trial;  and, just  as  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  achieved  his  entrance  into  the 
legislative  body  by  discovering  a  higher  degree  in  the  cli¬ 
max  of  systematic  opposition  than  even  MM.  Favre  or  Si¬ 
mon,  he  now  made  himself  conspicuous  for  the  first  time  by 
inventing  a  fresh  taunt  trr  the  Empire,  —  an  infallible  means, 
by-the-by,  of  attaining  popularity  with  the  witty  Parisian 
frondeum,  “  You  are  the  first  government,”  he  thundered 
forth,  “  wWch  does  not  venture  to  celebrate  its  birthday,”  — 
a  sentence  which,  if  it  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  the 
learned  occupants  of  the  bench,  found  thousandfold  echo  in 
the  hearts,  or  rather  beads,  of  the  Parisian  mob,  eternally 
on  the  lookout  for  ready-made  watchwords. 

After  this  first  success,  the  future  ruler  over  France  made 
one  of  those  progresses  —  too  much  like  the  rounds  of  a 
commercial  traveller  —  which  have  s'nce  become  a  habit 
with  and  a  necessity  to  him.  Whenever  a  political  trial 
took  place  in  the  provinces, —  and  good  care  was  taken  that 
opportunities  should  not  be  wanting  for  the  young  tribune 
by  the  then  Home  Minister,  M.  Pinanl,  an  ex-Attomey- 
(ieneral,  who  never  would  divest  himself  of  early  prose¬ 
cuting  habits,  —  whenever  such  trials  occurred,  and  they 
occurred  pretty  firequenily,  as  we  have  said,  M.  Leon  Gam¬ 
betta  was  sure  to  be  seen,  and  still  more  to  be  heard.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  in  parenthesis,  that  it  was  a 
custom  with  Napoleon  III.,  who  utterly  ignored  the  value 
and  imi>ortance  of  individuality  in  public  life,  to  choose 
those  least  capable  of  comprehending  them  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  projects.  Thus  it  happened  that  no  one  in 
France,  excepting  the  Emperor  himself,  was  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  surprised  by  M.  Pinard’s  involuntarily  assisting 
enemies  of  the  government  like  Gambetta  in  order  to  make 
the  liberal  Empire  more  acceptable.  Meanwhile,  the  May 
elections  were  approaching;  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  owed 
what  he  was  to  republicans  like  Favre  and  Carnot,  all  on 
a  sudden  turned  round  upon  those  moderanlktex,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  M.  Rochefort  I  Then  it  was 
that,  in  order  to  out-Favre  Favre,  he  pronounced  the  chie^ 
sentence  in  his  address  to  his  electors,  “  Whatever  the  Em¬ 
peror  may  do  for  the  country,  /  am  irreconcilable”  In  any 
•other  country,  people  would  have  laughed  at  the  word  as 
the  Saxons  dkl  when  a  certain  deputy  stood  up  to  declare 
that  he  “  did  not,  in  truth,  know  the  motives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  that  he  thoroughly  disapproved  them ;  ”  whereas 
(very  characteristically  for  France)  the  very  next  day  a 
new  party  sprang  in’o  existence  in  Paris,  calling  themselves 
the  IrreconcilabTes.  Soon,  however,  our  Gracchus  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  had  not  been 
so  prudent  as  M.  Berryer  in  observing  that, 

”  Cuminisisse  cavet  quod  roox  mutare  laboret,” 

which  Horace  seems  to  consider  as  incumbent  upon  all  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  left  the  leading-strings.  At  the  supple¬ 
mentary  elections,  three  months  later,  he  became  as  stout  a 
supporter  of  M.  Carnot’s  candidature  as  he  had  proved  an 
antagonist  when  he  was  desirous  of  occupying  his  place. 
He  kept  up  this  comedy  of  moderation  for  anotner  twelve¬ 
month,  eviuently  desiring  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his 
violent  entree  en  scene ;  and,  as  he  was  endowed  with  great 
fluency  of  speech  and  a  strong  voice,  as  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  exhibiting  his  plan  of  a  Platonic  Republic  with 
the  amiable  resignation  of  a  Platonic  lover,  the  House  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  the  orations  of  the  young  speaker,  who 
seemed  to  have  so  entirely  forgotten  or  laid  aside  his  former 
irreconcilability,  and  whose  apparent  modenUion  everyone 
was  disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  sure  pledge  of  future  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  statesman.  Alas  I  France  was  soon  to  be  cruelly 
reminded  how  greatly  indeed  she  stood  in  need  of  young 
statesmen. 

Ever  eager  to  flatter  the  national  passions  and  prejudices, 
ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  national  weaknesses,  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  was  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  clamored  foi- 
war  ill  July.  18*0,  as  he  was  foremost  to  denounce  the  wicked 
edness  of  thi  Emperor  in  declaring  war  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  nation  as  soon  as  that  war  proved  unsuccessful. 
Every  one  must  remember  with  what  consummate  dexterity 
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this  jouDg  tribune  glided  into  the  Ministry  of  the  4th  of 
September,  together  with  Rochefort ;  how  he  left  Paris  in 
a  balloon ;  how  he  set  about  organizing  a  resistance  d  la 
1792,  when  nobody  felt  the  least  inclined  to  play  the  part 
of  a  hero.  No  one  can  yet  have  forgotten  the  intrepidity 
with  which  he  rushed  into  and  won  imaginary  battles, 
achieved  imaginary  impos.'ible  junctions,  how  loud  he  was  in 
the  praise  of  “  notre  brave  Bazaine,”  and  how  he  afterwards 
turned  round  and  abused  that  “  in&mous  traitor ;  ”  how  he 
succeeded  in  tilling  all  the  more  lucrative  places  with  provin- 
cul  demagogue  incapacities,  and,  like  a  second  St  Just,  dic¬ 
tated  their  plans  de.campagne  to  Aurelles  de  Paladine  and 
Bourbaki ;  how  he  brought  ruin  and  death  to  thousands  of 
his  unibrtnnate  fellow-citizens  in  Switzerland  ;  how  he  out¬ 
did  Falikao  himself  in  the  art  of  disguising  the  truth ;  how 
the  best  of  all  the  French  republicans,  Lanfrey,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  denounce  the  extravagances,  depreda¬ 
tions,  fully,  and  crimes  of  this  “  rabid  maniac ;  ”  and  how 
Gambetta,  true  to  the  genuine  Jacobin  principles  of  liberty, 
endeavored  to  exclude  all  the  jiolitical  men  who  had  belonged 
to  the  former  government  trom  the  new  Assembly,  till  at 
last  the  nation  and  government  dropped  him  in  sheer  dis¬ 
gust. 

Then  a  period  of  relative  moderation  set  in,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  lately,  when  impatience  —  or  rather  thirst  for 
popularity  even  more  than  impatience  —  would  not  let  him 
bide  his  time  and  gather  a  formidable  party  around  him. 
Neither  reflection  nor  rational  selfishness,  neither  conscien¬ 
tiousness  nor  true  patriotism,  sufficed  to  teach  this  man  that 
by  anticipating  he  would  necessarily  either  frighten  the 
country  back  into  the  arms  of  despotism  or  contrive  to  sec¬ 
ond  the  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Communists,  those 
enemies  of  all  government,  whether  monarchical  or  repub¬ 
lican.  The  orations  recently  held  in  Savoy  have  at  last 
thoroughly  enlightened  the  world  as  regards  the  total  emp¬ 
tiness  of  this  individual,  who,  in  speeches  which  lasted 
for  hours  on  divers  occasions,  was  not  able  to  put  forth  a 
single  new  idea,  nor,  indeed,  any  idea  at  all.  Tnose  alone 
who  were  unaetjuainted  alike  with  the  French  republicans 
and  their  chief  lor  the  time  being  could  have  been  surprised 
by  this.  All  who  knew  Gambetta  four  years  ago,  before  he 
entered  u{>on  his  moisy  career,  knew  that  he  possessed  nei-v 
ther  the  instruction,  the  temperament,  nor  the  intellectual 
qualities  requisite  tor  a  statesman.  They  knew  that  his 
political  instruction  was  a  mere  compound  of  revolutionary 
phraseology,  which  dated  fi^m  eighty  years  before,  and 
which  he  Wl  not  even  acquired  at  the  fountain-head,  but 
from  the  perusal  of  that  newspaper  literature  which  has  not 
ceased  repeating  the  old  commonplaces  of  1793  in  the  com¬ 
monplace  style  of  the  period  for  these  last  fourscore  years ; 
that  his  temperament  was  violent,  irritable,  —  nay,  incon- 
trollable  in  the  extreme ;  and  that,  however  moderate  he 
might  appear  outwardly  for  the  time,  he  would  not  long  be 
able  to  wear  the  mask ;  finally,  that  his  intelligence  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  ready  assimilation  of  solemn  words  and  an  un¬ 
limited  capability  for  amplification.  That  a  man  like  this 
should  obtain  a  seat  in  the  French  Legislative  Assembly 
was  perhaps  not  more  astonishing  than  that  Rochefort 
should  have  been  elected.  Every  country  witnesses  similar 
occurrences ;  but  that  a  man  like  Gamhetta  should  rise  to 
a  seat  in  the  French  Ministry,  from  sheer  dearth  of  capable 
men  in  the  party  to  which  be  belongs,  was  a  thing  never 
dreamed  of,  and  hardly  to  be  credited  by  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  the  meanest  opinion  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France. 
Passion  and  big  words  go  a  long  way  still  in  that  country 
with  a  certain  style  of  audience,  in  spite  of  the  teaching 
of  eighty  years’  experience.  Absence  of  all  serious  knowl¬ 
edge,  absence  of  ideas,  and  absence  of  scruples,  are  still 
strong  titles  to  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  class  of 
democrats;  yet  were  M.  Gambetta  really  what  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  and  what  he  is  still  believed  by  some  folks 
(even  in  England)  to  be,  he  would  surely  see  that  Lis  own 
triumph  would  only  be  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Commune ;  and  that,  were  there  no  victorious  enemy  occu¬ 
pying  the  country  at  that  time,  he  would  infallibly  be  packed 
on  in  the  company  of  his  faithful  Spuller  and  Lauiier,  to 
join  once  more  the  Cluserets,  Lulliers,  and  other  Commun- 
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ist  chiefs  in  disgrace,  from  whom  he  would  never 
been  distinguished  in  any  other  country  but  France  oor 
even  by  F lance  were  she  in  a  normal  state,  instead  cf  in 
one  of  feverish  delirium. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Rochefort’s  new  romance  is  to  be  called  Les  Deprava, 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  at  present  at  the  saline  bath  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Droitwich,  undergoing  treatment  for  his  maladj 
rheumatic  gout. 

Nearly  all  the  hotels  in  Paris  that  bore  German  names 
have  been  replaced  by  patriotic  sign-boards,  where  the 
neutral  celebrities  of  France  are  duly  honored. 

The  Brussels  papers  announce  the  death  of  M.  Charles 
Auguste  Vervier,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  Indi- 
pendance  Beige  speaks  of  him  as  the  Nestor  of  Flemish 
litterateurs. 

The  French  Government  has  issued  a  private  notice 
that  it  would  not  allow  the  publication  of  any  new  journal 
There  are  a  great  deal  too  many  as  it  is.  So  much  for  re¬ 
publicanism. 

Mr.  John  Forster,  the  biographer  of  Goldsmith  and 
Dickens,  has  been  confined  to  his  room  for  some  days  by  a 
serious  illness.  Mr.  F orster  is  now  an  old  man  ;  and  tbs 
state  of  his  health  is  causing  great  anxiety  to  his  frienda 

“  One  who  has  been  flogged  ”  writes  a  very  sensible  and 
agreeable  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  about  the  sensa¬ 
tion  and  result  of  flogging.  Of  course  he  is  against  that 

firactical  proceeding ;  but,  if  it  only  brings  out  such  exceb 
ent  writing,  it  is  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  tbs 
practice  rather  than  the  contrary. 

It  is  reported  that  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  is  being  organized  in  France,  to  consist  of 
two  thousand  persons.  Ine  pilgrims  are  to  pay  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  francs  a  head  for  journey,  food,  and  lodg¬ 
ing  ;  so  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  jiilgrims  f  are  and 
shelter  indeed  in  that  most  expensive  city. 

Eight  fresh  lines  of  Chaucer  have  been  found  in  tte 
Ellesmere  manuscript  of  the  “Franklin’s  Tale,”  which  are 
not  in  any  other  MS.  yet  examined.  Six  of  these  lines  con¬ 
tain  one  of  those  pleasant  asides  with  which  Chaucer  lo 
often  breaks  the  run  of  his  stories.  They  will  appear  in  tbs 
next  part  of  the  Chaucer  Society’s  “  Six-Text.” 

The  Court  Journal  says  that  “  Mdllc.  Marilla,  a  young 
woman  apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age,  is  now  pei^ 
forming  at  a  Liverpool  circus ;  where,  suspended  by  her  legs 
from  the  trapbze,  she  bolds  a  man  by  her  teeth,  twisting  him 
round,  as  it  were  a  joint  on  a  spit.  If  there  was  another  wo¬ 
man  to  baste  him.  Women’s  Rights  would  be  exemphtied,and 
man  shown  in  his  true  position  with  regard  to  the  soft  sex.” 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  ciiEArEST  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  ihb 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The  name 
and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Tradc-Alark,  to  secure  the 
public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by  the  introduction  of 
spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  use  of  this  Trade-Mark  will 
he  promptly  prosecuted. 

Drugs  and  Patent  Medicines.  —  The  press  is  our  best 
medium  for  directing  public  attention  to  our  goods ;  and  no  paper 
has  served  us  more  faithfully  during  the  past  twenty-five  yean 
than  the  Detroit  Tribune.  Its  large  circulation  in  interior 
towns,  reaching  very  generally  the  retail  dealers  of  the  State, 
makes  it  of  peculiar  v^uc  to  our  trade.  Fahrand,  Williams, 
&  Co., ^  Wholesale  Druggists,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dtspxpiia  is  effecting  wonderful 
cures.  If.  G.  White,  proprietor,  107  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


